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STORY OF SHIPS AND SHIPPING 


OF 
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The greatest of all the Mediaeval maritime nations was Portugal. And 


the greatest of all this nation’s maritime leaders was Prince Henry, 
called “The Navigator.” 


Forsaking the pleasures of the Court for a lonely existence on a barren 
promontory overlooking “The Green Sea of Darkness,” surrounded by 
books on mathematics and his astronomical charts, he devoted his whole 
life to the conquest of the sea. It was he who first conceived of the 
great oceans not as barriers to commerce, but rather as “the highways 
of the nations.” 


Nearly all of his discoveries were made in caravels — fast-sailing, four= 
masted vessels with a bowsprit on which a square sail was set; and 
using the compass, rough sea charts and an instrument for finding 
latitude, the astrolabe. 


From 1418, when Prince Henry sent out his first expedition, to 1460, 
the time of his death, Portugal’s dominance of maritime exploration 
and commerce was supreme. It was under his inspiration and guidance 
that the brave sailors of Portugal conquered the Atlantic, opening 
new trade routes, creating empires and founding cities six thousand 
miles from their homeland. 


He it was who showed Columbus the way, for, says Columbus’ son 
and biographer, “it was in Portugal that Columbus began to think that 
if the Portuguese sailed so far South, one might also sail West and find 
lands in that direction.” 


Other nations have since attained to the place that was Portugal’s, but 
in the annals of navigation the splendor of her achievments inspired by 
Prince Henry will remain forever undimmed. 
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SERVICE TO | 
EVERY PRINCIPAL PORT 
ON THE GREAT LAKES 


Lake and rail rates on carload shipments of auto- 
mobiles from Kenosha, Milwaukee, Detroit, Cieve- 
land and Toledo via Buffalo to points east, were 
effective Monday, May 26. 


At the opening of navigation this spring, the Nichol- 
son Universal Steamship Company and the Spokane 
Steamship Company, both divisions of the United 
States Freight Company, inaugurated service from 
ports on Lake Michigan and on Lake Erie to Duluth. 
Rates apply on local port to port business and on 
business moving beyond via rail. 


The Nicholson Universal Steamship Company and 
the Spokane Steamship Company, therefore, now 
offer a most complete lake and lake-and-rail service 
to and beyond all principal ports on the Great Lakes. 


SPOKANE STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
NICHOLSON UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Divisions of 
UNITED STATES FREIGHT COMPANY 


Offices: 
Buffalo, N. Y............ Hamburg Turnpike 
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TO, Ng oo ose eecs No. Pacific Pier No. 5 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........ . Water & Washington Sts. 
Toledo, Ohio ............Elm and Water Streets 
Green Bay, Wis........ .. Mason and Pearl Sts. 
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SPOKANE 
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ARIOUS kinds of industries are thrivingin Missouri Pacific 
Lines territory —the Great Central West and Southwest 
—where the existence of a satisfactory inter-relation of many 


The Industrial De- 


velopment Department economic factors offers the greatest assurance of success. 


of the Missouri Pacific Raw materials in great variety and abundance are to be had 
Lines, with its staff of In- in this territory. These natural resources, both mineral and 
vegetable, are of particular interest to the chemical industry. 





dustrial Engineers and a 
Mineral Technologist, is Markets, account the continuous development of this terri- 
tory, are ever increasing, and the relative proximity of the 
markets of Latin America, so readily served through the Gulf 
visualize how your plant Ports, offers untold opportunities for a further expansion 
can profit from the nat- of markets 

ural advantages to be Missouri Pacific Lines rails serve all the major industrial cen- 
ters in this territory, and with its rails reaching all the leading 
‘ . Gulf Ports between New Orleans and the Rio Grande, gives 
growing territory. assurance of maximum transportation service to domestic 

and foreign markets. 


prepared to enable you to 





found only in its rapidly 





Labor conditions are ideal, with native white intelligent 

workers predominating. 

Other economic factors, such as power, fuel, civic cooperation 

equable climate, tax exemptions, etc., are added attractions. 
J. G. CARLISLE 


Director Industrial Development 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





THE PLIGHT OF THE RAILROADS 


HE railroad industry is the first to which appeal 

for help is made in times of business depression or 
calamity. Not only has the Commission ordered a reduc- 
tion in grain rates that will cost the western railroads 
about fifteen million dollars a year and a reduction in 
cotton rates this week, at a time when earnings are 
lower than at any time since 1921, but the roads are 
called on at this time to make temporary reductions 
in rates on farm products and live stock for the aid 
of the farmers in those sections of the country affected 
by the drought. These reductions in rates, combined 
With the general business depression at this time, are 
likely to make 1930 one of the most unsatisfactory years, 
from an earning point of view, the railroads have had 
in a decade. 

Car loadings the first half of this year averaged 
100,466 cars a week under the first half of 1929 and the 
effect of this reduced traffic is manifest in greatly 
reduced railroad revenues. In the first six months of 
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1929 class I railroads earned 5.52 per cent on their 
property investment, while in the same period of this 
year they earned at the rate of only 3.61 per cent, the 
western railroads earning at the annual rate of only 
3.12 per cent. Even this showing was made possible 
by the strictest economy in operation and large reduc- 
tions in maintenance work, always a dangerous expedient 
and, in the long run, an expensive one. 

It is encouraging to know, however, that, despite 
this reduction in revenues, railroad service has not yet 
been impaired. So far this year there has not been 
reported a failure to provide cars at the time and place 
desired by shippers, demonstrating that car shortages, 
from which business suffered so much some years ago, 
have disappeared. Meanwhile, both passenger and freight 
trains have been speeded up and an increasing percentage 
trains at terminals is recorded. The reli- 
ability and dependability of rail service are becoming 
better and better known to the shipping public. 

But the business depression of this year and the 
reduction in rail revenues ought to attract the attention 
of the public to the conditions under which its rail 
transportation system operates. Railway operation and 
rates are regulated by government authority and cannot 
be changed at will to meet temporary conditions. They 
can only be changed by order of the regulating authority, 
which frequently changes them without the wish or con- 
sent of the carriers. Their earnings are also limited by 
the same authority and, though they had the promise of 
a reasonable return on their valuation when the law 
under which they now operate was passed, they have not 
been able to earn that return in any year since the war, 
because the rates they have been permitted to charge 
have been too low. For these reasons a period of busi- 
ness depression is particularly hard on them. 

The railroads have also suffered greatly in recent 
years from the government, policy of subsidizing compet- 
ing transportation agencies. This has greatly reduced 
rail traffic. The cost of this subsidization is paid by 
taxation, which has grown so rapidly in the last decade 
as to have become a burden on all kinds of business. 
How long this policy will continue or how large will 
grow the annual appropriation for such purposes no 
one can foretell. Thoughtful persons, however, must 
realize that it cannot continue indefinitely without 
disastrous effect on the earnings of the railroads, which 
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are now supplying the nation with the best and most 
dependable transportation service it has. 

We do not wish to be alarmists nor do we hold the 
ailroads entirely blameless for the situation that con- 
fronts them, but there is need for serious consideration 
of conditions. The railroads are, to be sure, a private 
enterprise—though regulated so rigidly as to rates and 
practices as to be comparable, in many respects, to a 
government owned or operated institution—but, quite 
aside from any question as to whether their stockholders 
shall lose or make money, they must be enabled to earn 
an adequate return or service will suffer. It is good 
transportation service that the public requires and that 
adequate 
financial return. We seem to be in danger of forgetting 
that fact. If we forget it much we 
shall have no one to blame but ourselves if the efficient 
functioning of rail service is impaired and commerce 


too long or too 


| suffers in consequence. 


What seems to be needed is an intelligent and un- 


| biased survey of the situation by something like one of 


/ the many commissions the President is appointing—a 


survey that will carry weight and impress even those 
who hold their own particular interests so close to their 
eyes that they cannot see the general situation—one that 
will impress even members of Congress and others 
responsible for government policies. It seems to us that 
no intelligent, unbiased person fully informed as to 
the facts could fail to perceive that there was something 
vadically wrong and danger of disaster. 

We have said that we do not hold the 
blameless. They are to blame for “falling for” every 
suggestion made to them from high sources for relieving 
others at their own expense and for not organizing a 
sound and forceful program for the purpose of obtain- 


railroads 


ing and maintaining a higher level of rates and for the 
education of the public as to the rights of the railroads 
and the respect in which regard for those rights accords 
with sound public policy. The railroads are too com- 
placent, too subservient, too fearful that they may make 
enemies in governmental circles or among their shipper 
clients. There might be some results of that kind, to 
be sure, but it is our opinion that the danger is largely 
imaginary. Few resent one’s standing up for his rights, 
if he presents his case decently and fairly—and in this 
case the rights of the railroads can easily be shown to 
be consistent with the welfare of the public. 

An example this week of the ignorance that prevails 
in high quarters as to the true function of the railroads 
and the policy that should be pursued toward them is 
furnished in the statement by President Hoover in ap- 
preciation of their cooperation in meeting the situation 
produced by the drought. “It emphasizes the public in- 
terest of maintaining the strength and financial stability 
of our railways that they shall be able to cooperate in 
times of national difficulty,” said he. 

Kven if the present policy of the government were 
directed toward “maintaining the strength and financial 
stability” of the railroads instead of, on the contrary, 
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grinding them down on rates and promoting by subsidiza- 
tion schemes competing forms of transportation, it would 
still not be a good reason for maintaining the financial 
stability of the railroads that they should be furnishers 
of relief in time of trouble for others. The reason for 
permitting the railroads to earn an adequate revenue is 
that they may function properly in the carrying of the 
commerce of the country. They are a business institu- 
tion—not a charity organization—and should be treated 
as such and regard themselves as such, especially when 
the needs of other business require it. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended August 9 
totaled 904,157 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This was a decrease of 
14,178 cars under the preceding week, and a reduction of 187,996 
cars below the same week in 1929. In also was a decrease of 
140,111 cars below the same week in 1928. 


Miscellaneous freight loading for the week of August 9 
totaled 349,780 cars, 78,942 cars under the same week in 1929 
and 58,631 cars under the corresponding week in 1928. Load- 
ing of merchandise less-than-carload-lot freight amounted to 
234,040 cars, a decrease of 25,213 cars below the corresponding 
week last year and 22,978 cars below the same week two years 
ago. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended August 
9 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 7,787 and 8,876; live 
stock, 1,850 and 2,089; coal, 32,662 and 35,021; coke, 1,633 and 3,125; 
forest products, 3,878 and 4,372; ore, 4,347 and 6,750; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 63,155 and 71,888: miscellaneous, 83,689 and 113,028; total, 
1930, 199,001; 1929, 245,149; 1928, 239,332. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,685 and 4,214; live 
stock, 1,832 and 1,974; coal, 32,384 and 40,851; coke, 4,460 and 5,611; 
forest products, 2,388 and 3,392; ore, 11,237 and 15,655; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 48,444 and 55,213; miscellaneous, 77,381 and 98,347; total, 
1930, 181,811; 1929, 225,257; 1928, 212,775. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 295 and 425; live 
stock, 259 and 251; coal, 34,886 and 44,275; coke, 279 and 399; forest 
products, 1,147 and 1,567; ore, 684 and 534; merchandise, L. C. L., 
6,787 and 7,357; miscellaneous, 7,070 and 8,195; total, 1930, 51,407; 1929, 
63,003; 1928, 57,593. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,420 and 4,935; live 
stock, 1,449 and 1,471; coal, 17,111 and 21,148; coke, 433 and 570; forest 
products, 12,078 and 21,640; ore, 920 and 1,236; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 37,406 and 39,841; miscellaneous, 44,187 and 50,870; total, 1930, 
118,004; 1929, 141,711; 1928, 143,255. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 17,695 and 
19,937; live stock, 5,308 and 5,434; coal, 4,691 and 4,805; coke, 1,147 
and 1,956; forest products, 8,844 and 17,009; ore, 37,668 and 60,408; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 30,580 and 33,179; miscellaneous, 37,792 and 
47,723; total, 1930, 143,735; 1929, 180,451; 1928, 157,121. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 20,888 and 
20,130; live stock, 7,571 and 8,360; coal, 6,330 and 8,129; coke, 172 
and 174; forest products, 7,355 and 11,602; ore, 2,834 and 3,881; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 32,372 and 35,202; miscellaneous, 61,301 and 68,312; 
total, 1930, 138,823; 1929, 155,790; 1928, 155,766. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,590 and 5,694; 
live stock, 1,956 and 2,475; coal, 3,548 and 4,238; coke, 137 and i16; 
forest products, 4,982 and 8,960; ore, 517 and 489; merchandise, L. C. 
l.., 15,296 and 16,573; miscellaneous, 38,360 and 42,247; total, 1930, 
71,386; 1929, 80,792; 1928, 78,426. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 61,360 and 64,211; live 
stock, 20,225 and 22,054; coal, 131,612 and 158,467; coke, 8,261 and 
11,951; forest products, 40,672 and 68,542; ore, 58,207 and 78,953; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 234,040 and 259,253; miscellaneous, 349,780 and 
428,722; total, 1930, 904,157; 1929, 1,092,153; 1928, 1,044,268. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 





1930 1929 1928 

Four weeks in January........... 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February.......... 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Five weeks in March............- 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
POUP Weeks to ADS. o.oo c00c'ctere 3,619,293 3,989,142 3,740,307 
ae We Bl BE b60508-0cccwvses 4,598,555 5,182,402 4,939,828 
POUP WORE Ii DUMB. i. 0cccccecess 3,719,447 4,291,881 3,989,442 
POUP WEES im PUIG. ccccccccccsees 3,555,731 4,160,078 3,944,041 
Week ended August 2.........00.% 918,335 1,105,920 1,048,821 
Week ended August 9............ 904,157 1,092,153 1,044,268 

WO dies sackscaeusesverciegwes 28,585,529 31,975,104 30,498,903 


FREIGHT COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Tons of revenue freight originated by Class I steam rail- 
roads in 1929 totaled 1,339,091,007, an increase of 4.44 per cent 
as compared with the total for 1928, according to the Commis- 
sion’s annual publication on freight commodity statistics. The 
by commodity 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Anyone who depends on only one 
thing to tell him about business con- 
ditions is apt to give himself more bad 
quarters of hours than he is entitled 
to have. For instance, the man who 
looks only at coal loadings. He has. 
perhaps, been bluer than a blue whetstone for two or three 
weeks. What he needs is a peep at something else—the lowly 
coal bin, for instance. There is an instrumentality of joy. 
There are Only 32,200,000 tons of soft fuel therein. In the days 
when there was fear that the fuel supply would be cut off such 
a low stock would cause chills and fever. But, in this day of 
hand-to-mouth living, it is not a sign of a catastrophe. How- 
ever, the flow of bituminous coal into and out of that bin, in 
the first two quarters of the current calendar year, should 
hearten some of the depressed brethren. 

In the first quarter, 7,200,000 tons were withdrawn from the 
stock in the bins. In the second quarter, ended some weeks 
ago, the withdrawals were only 900,000 tons. Withdrawals the 
first quarter were 47 per cent greater than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1929, the year of hallelujah for the hurrah expan- 
sionist boys. In the second quarter the withdrawals were 76 
per cent less than in the corresponding period of 1929. 

That is a pleasant handwriting on the wall, needing no 
Daniel or other interpreter. It ineans that, in the first three 
months of the year, there were some people who felt it neces- 
sary to proceed with great caution. Therefore, they used up 
a large quantity of the coal they had in storage. In the sec- 
ond quarter, the supply in reserve was running so low that 
the cautious ones withdrew only 900,000 tons. 

Unless the country has lost all its courage, the small with- 
drawal in the second quarter means that shortly there will be 
a reverse movement in respect to the coal bin. The cautious 
ones will begin thinking that it will not do to go on taking 
coal out of the reserve without doing some replenishing. Re- 
plenishing will mean putting fuel into the reserve bins, which, 
as before set forth, are so low that ten years ago such a low 
level would have caused almost a panic. Replenishment can- 
not be accomplished by holding a palaver. It takes coal to 
build up a fuel reserve. 

These figures were compiled by the Bureau of Mines of 
the Department of Commerce. The statisticians noted that, in 
the first quarter of 1930, the weekly consumption was about 
10,432,000 tons, while in the second quarter it was only 7,614,000 
tons, the lowest rate of consumption since the summer of 1924. 
That note is not as jubilant as the one about the low state of 
the reserve in bins. It, however, suggests that the low point 
in consumption as well as in reserve may have been reached. 


The Coal Bin and 
Car Loading as 
Business Barometers 


The bizarre Huey P. Long, governor 
of Louisiana, is pining to come to the 
United States Senate, in place of Joseph 
E. Ransdell, so that he may try to have 
the rates on fruits and vegetables from 
.the Ponchatoula district in that state 
reduced. In a speech at Ponchatoula he is quoted as saying 
that the Commission “raised the rates on fruits and vegetables 
from this section while Ransdell was in office, and when I am 
elected I am going to see if I can’t get these rates lowered back 
to where they ought to be.” 

Louisiana voters, probably, are not familiar with the idea 
that it is considered unjust and unfair to the freight rate body, 
paid to deal fairly and justly with each section of the country, 
to have senators undertake to club the judges of what are just 
and reasonable rates in behalf of one part of the country in 
comparison with other parts of the country—no fairer, in fact, 
than it would be for a governor to interfere in a lawsuit be- 
tween two Panchatoula farmers by threatening to “beat up” 
the judge if he did not decide in favor of Pierre and against 
the interest of Jean. The governor, in a way of speaking, is 
the superior of a judge. A senator, in a way of speaking, is 
also the superior of a federal judge and of the Commission be- 
cause he sits in judgment of the qualifications of judges and 
Commissioners when they are nominated, or of the behavior 
of a judge when he is impeached. 

It would not be surprising to those interested in keeping 
the Commission free of politics were some Ponchatoula farmer 
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to rise up to ask the free-talking Huey why he did not, 
while he was a member of the Louisiana commission or even 
while governor, roar in his might and call on the federal Com- 
mission to right the supposedly lop-sided fruit and vegetable 
rates. A Louisiana commissioner is paid—by the Ponchatoula 
farmers, among the rest—to look after rate matters. The Lou- 
isiana commission frequently takes part in cases. The gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, it is suspected, is also empowered to look 
after the interests of the state. 

It probably would contribute to the gayety of the campaign 
were some long, gangling citizen of “bloody” Tangipahoa parish 
down in the truck growing part of the state, to ask Governor 
Long one question and make him listen to one observation. 
The question would be as to what Mr. Long had done about 
the rates in question, not specifically identified, while he was 
drawing salary as a railroad commissioner and as governor. 

The observation might be to the effect that Senator Mc- 
Kellar, of Tennessee, recently jumped into a sand and gravel 
case, but seemingly had no more effect on the Commission 
than if there never had been a senator of that name, the Com- 
mission not yet having learned to bow the knee to senators— 
at least not openly. 

Tangipahoa parish is one of the spots in the country where 
the men have the reputation of being “bad” when they think 
someone is not toting exactly fair with them. They also have 
the reputation of being rather short of temper at times. 





Some years ago Texas had a governor 
named Hogg. Being more or less of a wag, 
he played on his family name in conferring 
prenomina on his children, as, for instance, 
a daughter becoming Ima Hogg or a son 
U. R. A. Hogg. Readers of the Commis- 
sion’s tariff files are taking a great interest in an adoption 
tariff filed in behalf of the Northern Ohio Interurban Company, 
its passenger I. C. C. No. 1. It adopts the rates, fares, and 
charges theretofore filed by the Northern Ohio Power and Light 
Company. Its agent for filing purposes is “A. Hogg, general 
passenger agent, Akron, O.” 


Some Texans 
May Have 
Moved Into Ohio 





The Washington Society of Alexan- 
dria, Va., has adopted resolutions of pro- 
test with a view to preventing the use 
of alleged portraits of Washington on 
automobile tire covers intended to ad- 
vertise the bi-centenary of George 


Washington Society 
of Alexandria 
Protests Vulgarity 


Washington’s birth. 

“Fhe Washington Society of Alexandria,” said William 
Buckner McGroarty, its president, referring to the resolution, 
“was organized one month after the death of Washington by 
his personal and intimate friends, all of whom had attended 
his funeral. One of its objects was to emphasize for the benefit 
of posterity the veneration and esteem ih which he was held 
while living. That is still one of its objects. 

“Naturally the society regrets the necessity for such a 
resolution, which is not offered in a spirit of criticism nor as 
a gesture of censorship. In discussing the resolution, the opin- 
ion was general among the membership that Washington’s por- 
trait should never be used where it would be improper to use 
the flag; and, also, that, while in every American home Wash- 
ington’s picture should be accorded a place of honor, the spare 
tire of the family automobile is not that place.” 

A number of men interested in the col- 
lection of overcharges are thinking of 
organizing a chorus to sing to the Com- 
mission their version of a refrain in a 
popular song to the effect, “did you mean 
it when you said” so and so in No. 22916, 
Graves and Sons Company vs. C., St. P., M. & O. (see Traffic 
World, July 5, p. 18. In that case the Commission seems to 
lay down the rule that, where overcharges are first presented 
to the carriers and declined, the shipper must present his claim 
to the Commission, either within the three-year period allowed 
by section 16 (3) from the date of delivery or tender of de- 
livery, or within six months after the “first” declination of the 
claim by the carrier. 

The report in the case is so inoffensive in appearance that 
it was digested in The Traffic World as one of the dozens of 
dismissals because the statute of limitation, as construed by 
the Commission in prior cases, operated to bar it. 

But the gentlemen who are thinking of inquiring “did you 
mean it,” assert that the dismissal was not based on the con- 
struction of section 16 (3) that had been followed for a long 
time. They believe the Commission, without warning even to 
the critical readers and much less the non-critical students of 
its reports, laid down an entirely new rule—hence the question 
that is buzzing in their heads to find musical outlet. They 
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point out that the Commission heretofore has construed section 
16 (3) so as to provide that a complaint for the return of a 
straight overcharge filed within six months from the first 
“declination after the last submission of the claim to the carrier 
in writing, within the statutory period of three years, was not 
barred.” In support of that they cite Miami Lumber Company 
vs. Florida East Coast, 153 I. C. C. 506, and National Screw 
Company vs. Nickel Plate, 155 I. C. C. 209. 

In substance, they assert, the practice of the Commission, 
in its informal docket section and in formal decisions, was to 
hold that the shipper might resubmit his claim to the carrier 
as often as he desired, even down to the last day of the three- 
year period, regardless of the number of declinations, and that, 
in the event of many resubmissions and declinations, down to 
the last day of the three-year period, he would still have six 
months from the time of the “first” declination after the “last” 
submission. 

Under such an interpretation or construction of the statute, 
the musically inclined pursuers of overcharge claims assert, the 
six months’ extension rule has no application to overcharge 
claims declined by carriers more than six months prior to the 
date of the expiration of the three years’ period. However, 
though they so construe the insignificant looking decision in the 
Graves case, they would like to know if the Commission really 
meant what it said, or if it merely slipped. 





According to utterances attributed 
to Secretary Hyde, he intends that the 
county agents appointed by him to say 
who are entitled to permits to ship 
hay, feed, live stock, or water under 
the drought emergency rates shall be 
strict in the administration of their trusts. 


Inasmuch as there are probably millions of men who still 
have the old idea that he is one who can cheat a railroad, it 
might be wise for Secretary Hyde to circulate among his county 
agents a copy of the Elkins anti-rebate law and section 10 of 
the interstate commerce law. The latter has to do with false 
billing. He might put on a sticker saying that the Commission 
uad an able inquiry force that knew how to present evidence 
of the taking or obtaining of concessions from the published 
rates so forcefully that even the average district attorney could 
obtain the conviction of a giver or taker of a rebate or one 
who helped in such a transaction.—A. E. H. 


Prisons Yawn for 
Givers and Takers 
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DROUGHT EMERGENCY RATES 
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The southern classification lines, on August 18, adopted the 
policy of making half rates for the relief of drought areas. They 
limited such rates, however, to hay, feed and live stock. The 
official classification lines included water in the relief meas- 
ures. Notice of the adoption of the plan originated by the 
southern lines was received in Washington by the car service 
division of the American Railway Association, accompanied 
by a request that the new rates be embargoed so as to make 
them usable only under the permit to ship system. The em- 
bargo was issued as requested in the form of a revision of 
the original embargo of August 14, so that it would also apply 
to rates on hay, feed and live stock in southern terrtory. The 
rates are set forth in Speiden’s I. C. C. 1420, effective without 
. They were probably posted at freight stations on August 

Because there are no commodity rates on water except 
between a few points in official territory, the eastern lines had 
to put into their tariffs a scale for use where there were no 
commodity rates. The scale begins with a rate of $7.50 a car for 
hauls of 15 miles and less, becomes $10 for the block between 
15 and 25 miles, and progresses in blocks up to 100 miles at 
$30 a car and runs out with a rate of $40 a car for the block 
between 125 and 150 miles. 

Commendation of the railroads for their cooperation in 
meeting the situation produced by the drought was voiced by 
President Hoover August 19 in his conference that day with 
representatives of the press. The President announced the 
appointment of R. H. Aishton, president of the American Rail- 
way Association, as a member of the national drought committee 
created by the President to coordinate federal and state activ- 
ities in dealing with the drought situation. 


“I have received from all sections of the drought area 
high appreciation of the railways for their prompt and con- 
structive action,” said the President. “It is a notable act of 
courageous cooperation and has been undertaken in the face of 
seriously reduced income due to the depression. It emphasizes 
the public interest of maintaining the strength and financial 
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stability of our railways that they shall be able to cooperate jy 
times of national difficulty.” 


Additional counties in Virginia and Ohio have been desig. 
nated by Secretary Hyde, of the Department of Agriculture, as 
in need of the emergency freight rate on feed and livestock 
authorized by the Commission. Secretary Hyde has also for. 
warded to the American Railway Association a list of counties 
in Illinois, Missouri, and Arkansas, which, information in the 
Department of Agriculture indicates, are in need of emergency 
relief by reason of the drought. The secretary has been informe( 
by the railway association that the railroads have not yet made 
the rate reduction applicable in these three states, but that 
they want the lists in order to have them on hand when the rail. 
roads are ready to make the freight rates reduction order 
effective in those areas. The department is informed that the 
reduced rates are now in effect for Kentucky and Tennessee for 
which lists of drought-stricken counties were certified on August 
14. 

“Secretary Hyde has authorized the county agricultural 
extension agents in the designated drought counties to approve 
applications for reduced railroad rates on the designated com. 
modities when the benefit of such reduced rates accrues to the 
farmer-consumer of hay, feed and water and the farmer-shipper 
of live stock in the drought-stricken area,” says the Department 
of Agriculture. The director of extension in each state is av- 


thorized to nominate a person to represent the department for 


this work in counties without county extension agents. 


“The department’s representative will investigate each ap-f 
plication to ascertain whether or not the conditions are suchf 
His certificate must be filed with 
the local railroad agent previous to the movement of the com-f 
The final decision as to thef 
application of the reduced railroad rates in each case is made f 
The reduced rates apply only when an emer-f 
gency caused by the continued drought makes the shipment > 
necessary. The rates are not applicable on live stock shipped § 
to market or the movement of hay and feed in the normal f 


that the reduced rates apply. 
modity from the point of origin. 


by the railroads. 


channels of trade. 


“Persons desiring to obtain a permit authorizing the move. — 


ment of the designated commodities must first obtain approval 
certificates from the agricultural extension agent of the county 
or other representative named by the state extension director 
to represent the United States Department of Agriculture. 


The local railroad agent, upon receipt of a certificate, will trans- § 


mit it to the transportation officer of his railroad requesting 
permit for such movement. Permits will state the time limit 
in which the shipments are to move.” 


On account of errors made by local. railroad agents in con- 
nection with the general embargo on the drought emergency 
rates on hay, feed, water and livestock, M. J. Gormley, chair- 
man of the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, has sent the following circular letter to the railroads: 


Reports are reaching the car service division that local rail- 
road agents are apparently insufficiently informed as to the method 
of handling applications and permits. Some agents are transmitting 
the application direct to the prospective shipper which, of course, is 
wrong practice and causes delay to shipments. 

It seems advisable that agents in the areas referred to be cir- 
cularized to the effect that the first step toward obtaining a permit 
is for the individual desiring relief to obtain an approval certificate 
from the county agent, or other designated representative of the 
Department of Agriculture. This certificate should then be delivered 
to the railroad agent at destination for shipments of hay, feed and 
water, and at point of origin for shipments of livestock, and the 
railroad agent should then transmit this application to his transporta- 
tion officer requesting permit for such movement, together with other 
information as specified. 

These arrangements are fully outlined in car service division 
embargo 46, and agents should be cautioned to study them carefully. 


SOUTHERN WOOL RATINGS 


The Commission, in No. 11424, Boston Wool Trade Association 
vs. Abilene & Southern et al., has amended its order dated 
November 3, 1921, in so far as the order related to the rating 
on wool, in the grease, carloads, in southern classification. The 
railroads asked for an amendment, as the complainant and 
other interested shippers, according to the recital of the Com- 
mission, agreed to the amendment sought by the railroads. 
The second ordering paragraph of the order mentioned was 
changed so as to require the railroads to establish, not later 
than December 1, ratings in the southern classification applicable 
to wool, in the grease, washed or unwashed, not scoured, it 
carloads, not in excess of the following: 

Wool, N. O. I. B. N., including alpaca hair, camel’s hair or wool 
or mohair (angora goat hair): In the grease, unwashed or washed, 
not scoured: In bags or in bales not machine pressed, carload, mini- 
mum weight 16,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34, third class. In machine 
pressed bales, carload, minimum weight 24,000 pounds, subject to 
Rule 34, fourth class. In machine pressed bales and in bags oF 


in bales not machine pressed, mixed carloads, minimum weight 24,000 
pounds, subject to Rule 34, fourth class. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





HOCH-SMITH COTTON 


Based on findings of unreasonableness and undue prejudice, 
the Commission, in No. 17000, part 3, Hoch-Smith cotton, opinion 
No. 15851, 165 I. C. C. 595-708, has ordered a readjustment of 
the all-rail rates on cotton within the Mississippi Valley and 
southwestern territories, effective not later than January 10; 
also from those territories to southern and official territories; 
also from specified points in Texas, New Mexico and Arizona to 
Wilmington, Calif., in the Los Angeles district. The revision 
is to be based upon two mileage scales with appropriate differ- 
entials, hereinafter set forth in full. 

Texas intrastate rates from the cotton fields to the Texas 
ports have also been condemned as violative of section 13 of 
the interstate commerce act. Pursuant to what the report says 
is the Commission’s usual practice, no section 13 order has 
been made in respect of the Texas rates, the removal of the 
violation of section 13 being left to the Texas commission, in 
the first instance. 

The revision, report in which was written by Commissioner 
Woodlock, was ordered on findings made under sections of the 
interstate commerce act, although the proceeding was initiated 
by the Commission by reason of the Hoch-Smith resolution. 
Commissioner Woodlock said the proceeding had its inception 
in eleven complaints filed by cooperative cotton growers’ asso- 
ciations in the states that produced cotton in commercially in- 
fluential quantities. Illinois, which produces some cotton, and 
Virginia which is recognized as a cotton growing state, are not 
represented. The associations which filed the complaints that 
caused the Commission to initiate the complaint, constitutent 
members of the American Cotton Growers’ Exchange, by their 
counsel, according to the report, specifically disclaimed any 
demand for the application of the provisions of the Hoch-Smith 
resolution on account of economic depression in the cotton grow- 
ing industry. That resolution, Mr. Woodlock said, was invoked 
only in complaints made by the Oklahoma and Mississippi Com- 
missions. 

The Commission came to the conclusion, from economic 
condition evidence submitted in the case (discussed in an 
appendix not here reproduced) pertaining to conditions in 
Oklahoma and Mississippi, that no substantial depression was 
shown to have existed at the time the hearings were closed. 
In a footnote explanatory of observations of the railroads about 
the great value of cotton, running up to $400 a ton, the report 
said that since the record in the proceeding was closed the 
quoted price of cotton had materially declined. 

As to the Hoch-Smith resolution, the Commission’s power 
thereunder, and economic conditions, all the report said follows: 


Since the submission of this proceeding the Supreme Court has 
construed the Hoch-Smith resolution in Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 
vs. U. S. et al., decided June 2, 1930, and found that it makes no 
substantial change in the existing law. Economic. evidence bearing 
upon the question of depression in the cotton-growing industry, which 
was confined to Oklahoma and Mississippi, is discussed in Appendix 
F. From this evidence we conclude that no substantial depression 
was shown to exist at the time the hearings were closed. But even 
if our conclusion were otherwise we could not, in view of the decision 
of the Supreme Court above mentioned, accord cotton special treat- 
ment in the way of a lower level of rates than would have been 
possible prior to the adoption of the resolution. 


Revision of the rates in accordance with the orders is ex- 
pected to cause a reduction in the revenues of the carriers, 
according to an explanatory statement made in connection with 
the report. But it is impossible, according to the statement, 
to say how much of a reduction there will be. 

This revision is to be made under the present system of 
rates. There are three systems, one in the southeast, one in 
the southwest and one in the Mississippi Valley territory, the 
latter being buffer territory, partaking of some of the features 
of the systems to the east and to the west thereof. The pres- 
ent systems are to be used notwithstanding that the Commis- 
sion, by division 1, in Augusta Cotton Exchange vs. G. & F., 
146 I. C. C. 245, condemned the carrier-privilege-of-compression- 
in-transit system used in the southeastern and Carolina parts 
of southern territory. The division issued no order, depending 
upon the parties to get together on a substitute for the system. 
In that case, according to Mr. Woodlock, the Commission found 
that the shipper could not be deprived, lawfully, of control over 
the compression of his cotton. It found that he was entitled 
to reasonable latitude in designating the points at which his 
cotton should be compressed and approval was given to the 
Principle that certain abatements from the published rates 


should be made in consideration of economies of transportation 
which would result when the shipper had had the cotton com- 
pressed in transit at his own expense, but no finding was made 
as to the extent of such abatements or concessions. 


The Commission, in this report, said that the record afforded 
no basis for proposing any revision of the present system of 
making rates and that the final outcome of the Augusta case 
could not be anticipated. 


In substance the cooperative complainants contended that 
cotton, a raw material, was not given consideration in freight 
rates similar to that given other raw or basic materials. In 
substance, the railroads contended that the level of the rates 
on cotton, in view of the value and risk of the commodity and 
the services rendered in its transportation, was not too high 
nor out of appropriate relation to the rates on other descrip- 
tions of traffic with which cotton was properly comparable. 

Consideration of rail and water rates on cotton was de- 
ferred because such rates were under consideration in connec- 


tion with other cases growing out of the Consolidated South- 
western cases. 


A general outline of the decision is carried in an explana- 
tory statement given out by the Commission at the time the 
report was made public. It follows: 


The report in this case finds that the present adjustment within 
and from all of southern territory east of the Mississippi River, 
except the Mississippi Valley, is not unreasonable or otherwise un- 

Rates from the Mississippi Valley to the remainder of southern 
territory and to official territory are found unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed rates based on mileage scales of any-quantity rates 
(shown in Appendix .G). These scales apply to both single and joint- 
line hauls, whereas in the southeast different scales apply for single 
and joint-line hauls. The new Mississippi Valley scale also is graded 
differently from the southeastern scale but it is designed, as nearly 
as may be, to reduce the Mississippi Valley level only enough to put 
it on approximately the same level as obtains in the remainder of 
southern territory. 

Interterritorial rates are made by the application of a basic 
scale, designed to reflect the proper level for the lowest rated terri- 
tory through which the shipment moves, to the total haul, with dif- 
ferentials to be added theretp for the portions of the haul which are 
in higher-rated territories. Present grouping is permitted to be con- 
tinued, group rates to be the average of the rates between all points 
in the respective groups which would be produced by the scale.’ 

Distance scales of any-quantity rates are also prescribed for 
general application within the southwest and from the southwest 
to southern and official territories. These scales are approximately 
10 per cent higher than those prescribed within and from the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the plan of interterritorial application is the same 
as above described with reference to the Mississippi Valley. (See 
Appendix H.) No differentials are prescribed for application in Texas 
and Oklahoma differential ogg Continuation of present group- 
ing on basis of the average scale rates is permitted except that 
groups and group rates are prescribed from the southwest to Hous- 
ton, Galveston and Texas City, which three ports are grouped at the 
same rates for distances in excess of 200 miles from Houston. 

Cc. I. T. (compression in transit) rates include the full compres- 
sion charge in all instances; compressed rates are made 18 cents 
(the amount of the compress charge) less than C. I. T. rates; and 
uncompressed rates grade up from 11 cents under the C. I. T. rates 
at 5 miles and less to 12 cents over the C. I. T. rates for all dis- 
tances in excess of 160 miles. 

Under the present adjustment the C. I. T. rates from Texas to 
the ports grade up as the distance from the ports increases, to 81 
cents at 210 miles, and the 81-cent rate is blanketed over a large 
part of the remainder of the state. The two principal groups in 
Oklahoma to the Texas ports, one comprising a large part of the 
eastern portion of the state and the other a large part of the western 
portion of the state, at present take rates of $1.02 and $1.075, respec- 
tively. The prescribed scale of C. I. T. rates reaches 81 cents at 
300 to 325 miles, 91 cents at 475 to 500 miles and 97 cents at 500 to 


600 miles. The group rates prescribed to Houston, Galveston, and 
Texas City are as follows: 

Minimum Maximum 

distance from distance from 
Houston Houston Rate 
Miles Miles Cents 

8 ee ee 201 260 74 
SUE c56-5 40s caweeeue once 261 320 80 
errr rrr 321 390 84 
GE SE kcsc ds ccdeseevesoses 391 475 89 
CED bcdscesieckssecwenens 476 560 95 
err rerr re et 561 645 100 


The Texas rates will be reduced for the shorter hauls and in- 
creased for the longer hauls. For a distance of 210 miles to the 
ports where the 81-cent blanket rate now begins the scale rate will 
be 71 cents. From El Paso to Galveston the scale will produce a 
c.i.t. rate of approximately $1.12 as compared with the present 
rate of 94.5 cents. The nearest point in Oklahoma to Houston is 
approximately 340 miles so that the rates from Oklahoma to the Texas 
ports will range from 84 cents to $1 as compared with the present 
rates from the two principal groups in that state of $1.02 and $1.075. 

It is expected that the new rates will produce a reduction in 
the carriers’ revenue but it is impossible to say how much. 

All the rates prescribed are made in the light of a continuation 
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of the presents compress charges and the present concentration and 


transit arrangements. 
It is found that a relation of rates from Oklahoma on the one 


hand and Arkansas and Texas on the other hand to the Texas ports 
less favorable to Oklahoma than would be produced if the rates 
prescribed as reasonable were applied from all three states will be 
unduly prejudicial under section 3 to Oklahoma as compared with 
Arkansas and Texas interstate, and unduly preferential of intrastate 
traflic under section 13 as compared with Texas intrastate rates. 
The adjustment from the Mississippi Valley is found to prejudice 
Mobile and prefer New Orleans and the rates to these two ports are 
required to be related as the scale would relate them provided that 
equalization is permitted when the distance is not in excess of 25 
per cent. It is also found that from southern territory it will be 
unduly prejudicial for carriers serving both New Orleans and Mobile 
to accord the former substantially more favorable transit arrange- 
ments than they do the latter. Rates to Mobile and to other Gulf 
ports from the southwest are also required to be related as the 
scales would relate them and Mobile is required to be accorded transit 
arrangements on southwestern cotton equally as favorable as those 
accorded New Orleans by carriers serving both ports. 
Consideration of all rail-and-water cotton rates is deferred for 


the present. 
Rates from certain points in west Texas, New Mexico, and 


Arizona to Los Angeles in carloads are prescribed on the basis of 
the flat, any quantity, southwestern cotton scale and the relation 
which the application of the scale would produce is required to be 
maintained between«the rates from such points to Los Angeles and 
from the same points to Galveston, Tex., both interstate under sec- 
tion 3 and intrastate in Texas under section 13. 


Commissioner Brainerd, concurring, said he concurred in 
this report except that he favored a prescription of rates from 
points in the southwest on a level no higher than would result 
from the application of the southeastern scale. There was little 
if any justification, he said, for the imposition of rates on cotton 
moving from the southwest on a level ten per cent higher than 
that charged on cotton from the south. Such action, he said, 
was based largely upon the Commission’s action in the south- 
western cases wherein the class rates were realigned on a basis 
approximately ten per cent higher than in the south. 

Mr. Brainerd pointed out that the record in those cases 
was made prior to 1925 and went primarily tg the questions of 
relationships. After pointing out that in recent years the traffic 
density in both the southeast and the southwest had been in- 
creasing and that the financial needs of the carriers in both 
territories did not differ materially, he said that for years lum- 
ber from the two territories had moved on a parity of rates. 
The rate structure here prescribed, he said, was intended and 
doubtless would remain in effect for some years to come during 
which time the disparity in rates in the two territories would be 
a continuing disadvantage to the producers and shippers of 
cotton in the southwest who had to and did ship to the same 
markets as the producers and shippers in the south. 

This report also embraces No. 18390, Arkansas Cotton 
Growers’ Cooperative Association vs. A. & R. et al., ten sub- 
numbers thereunder filed by the cooperative associations of ten 
other cotton states, No. 18570, Mississippi Railroad Commission 
et al. vs. A. & R. et al.; No. 18883, M. H. Reed & Co. vs. A. & S. 
Co. et al.; No. 18883 (Sub-No. 1), W. T. Caswell et al. vs. Same; 
No. 18932, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. Santa Fe 
et al.; No. 19180, California-Arizona Cotton Association vs. Santa 
Fe et al.; and No. 19211, State Docks Commission vs. Southern 
Railway et al. 

The appendices showing the scales to be used in making 
rates and the rules for their application follow: 


APPENDIX G 


(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) 
Within 
Mississippi Val- 
ley and from 
Mississippi 
Valley to From Mis- 


southeastern  sissippi South- 

and Caro- Valley to Southern western- 

lina terri- official terri- differ- differ- 

Miles tories, rate tory rate ential ential 

Cents Cents Cents Cents 
§ miles and under......6s.s 18 13 5 2 
10 miles and over 5........... 20 15 5 2 
15 miles and over 10.......... 22 17 5 2 
20 miles and over 15.......... 24 18 6 2 
25 miles and over 20.......... 26 20 6 3 
30 miles and over 25.......... 28 22 6 3 
35 miles and over 30.......... 30 24 6 3 
40 miles and over 35.......... 32 26 6 3 
45 miles and over 40.......... 34 27 z 3 
50 miles and over 45.......... 35 28 7 3 
55 miles and over 50.......... 36 29 7 3 
60 miles and over 55.......... 38 31 § 3 
65 miles and over 60.......... 39 32 7 3 
70 miles and over 65.......... 40 33 7 3 
To Wien GREG OVE FO. o...000 60 41 34 7 3 
80 miles and over 75.......... 42 35 7 1 
85 miles and over 80.......... 43 35 8 4 
90 miles and over 85.......... 44 36 8 4 
95 miles and over 90.......... 45 37 8 4 
100 miles and over 95......... 47 38 9 4 
110 miles and over 100........ 48 39 9 4 
120 miles and over 110........ 50 41 9 4 
130 miles and over 120........ 51 42 9 4 
140 miles and over 130........ 52 43 9 4 
150 miles and over 140........ 54 45 9 4 
160 miles and over 150........ 55 46 9 4 
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170 miles and over 160........ 57 47 10 4 
180 miles and over 170........ 58 48 10 4 
190 miles and over 180........ 60 50 10 4 
200 miles and over 190........ 61 50 11 5 
210 miles and over 200........ 63 52 11 5 
220 miles and over 210........ 64 53 11 5 
230 miles and over 220........ 65 54 11 5 
240 miles and over 230........ 66 55 11 5 
260 miles and over 240........ 67 56 11 5 
280 miles and over 260........ 69 57 12 5 
300 miles and over 280........ 71 59 12 6 
325 miles and over 300........ 73 60 13 5 
350 miles and over 325........ 74 61 13 5 
375 miles and over 350........ 7d 62 13 6 
400 miles and over 375........ 76 63 13 6 
425 miles and over 400........ 78 64 14 6 
450 miles and over 425........ 79 65 14 6 
475 miles and over 450........ 81 66 15 6 
500 miles and over 475........ 82 67 15 6 
550 miles and over 500........ 84 69 15 
600 miles and over 550........ 87 71 16 7 
650 miles and over 600........ 90 73 17 7 
700 miles and over 650........ 92 75 17 8 
750 miles and over 700........ 95 77 18 8 
800 miles and over 750........ 98 79 19 8 
850 miles and over 800........ 101 82 19 8 
900 miles and over 850........ 103 84 19 9 
950 miles and over 900........ 106 86 20 9 
1,000 miles and over 950....... 109 88 21 9 
1,050 miles and over 1,000..... oe 90 ae bi 
1,100 miles and over 1,050..... diac 92 +“ 
1,150 miles and over 1,100..... tase 94 ‘ 

1,200 miles and over 1,150..... aie 96 

1,250 miles and over 1,200..... nae 98 

1,300 miles and over 1,250..... sae 100 

1,350 miles and over 1,300..... see 103 

1,400 miles and over 1,350..... cic 105 

1,450 miles and over 1,400..... was 107 

1,500 miles and over 1,450..... es 109 

1,550 miles and over 1,500..... oe 111 

1,600 miles and over 1,550..... ——y 113 

1,650 miles and over 1,600..... nen 115 

1,700 miles and over 1,650..... eee 117 

1,750 miles and over 1,700..... we 119 

1,800 miles and over 1,750..... ene 121 

1,850 miles and over 1,800..... wane 124 

1,900 miles and over 1,850..... sees 126 


Application of Scales 


Distances to be used are those via the shortest routes over which 
carload traffic can be moved without transfer of lading. (See note.) 

On traffic between points in the Mississippi Valley and from 
points in the Mississippi Valley to points in southeastern and Caro- 
lina territories, apply rates shown in column B for the total dis- 
tance plus differentials shown in column E for such portion of the 
rate-making route, if any, which is west of the Mississippi River. 

On traffic from points in the Mississippi Valley to points in offi- 
cial territory apply rates shown in column C for the total distance, 
plus differentials shown in column D for all of the rate-making 
route which is outside of official territory. If a portion of the rate- 
making route is west of the Mississippi River, add to the rates 
arrived at as above described the differentials shown in column E 
for that portion of the route west of the river, if any, which is in 
territory south of the following line: St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way from Springfield to Delta, Mo., and Missouri Pacific from Delta 
to Thebes, Ill. 

Note.—In any instance where the rate via the shortest route over 
which carload traffic can be moved without transfer of lading would 
be 3 cents or more higher than a rate arrived at over a longer route, 
due to a greater proportion of the distance passing through a lower- 
rated territory, the latter will be the rate-making route. 


APPENDIX H 


~~ (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
(U) (V) (CW) x). €). & 
Miles E Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 





Se ee ee 41 39 34 5 2 
10 miles and over ee ere rere 42 40 35 5 2 
AS MCS GRE OVOP 16. oo ciccsceccvccodes 43 41 36 5 2 
ZO MMOH GNA OCVEF — 1Siecacccccdecsecéses 44 42 36 6 2 
25 miles and over SS re errr ene 46 43 37 6 3 
30 miles and over Se ee 47 44 38 6 3 
Se GO ON NOE BB aaok 5k odin scc’ 48 45 39 6 3 
OO FOMOR GE OVOP | BBioaia ic 066 ks cccseeces 49 46 40 6 3 
45 miles and over 47 40 § 3 
50 miles and over 48 41 7 3 
55 miles and over 49 42 7 3 
60 miles and over 50 43 7 3 
65 miles and over 50 43 7 3 
70 miles and over 51 44 7 3 
75 miles and over 52 45 7 3 
80 miles and over 52 45 7 4 
85 miles and over 53 45 8 4 
90 miles and over _ Sn eee 58 54 46 8 4 
SD MNOS BNE OVET 3 BOeccicccccceccccecs 59 55 47 8 4 
ROO MMOH BRE OVET 9B... ccc cvscecccceds 60 56 47 9 4 
220 Mies GRE GVEF 100. 2.0... ccc ccccccee 61 57 48 9 4 
390 Welles GME OVE 120... ccccccccccees 61 57 48 9 4 
4130 milles and Over 120..........0sccccese 62 58 49 9 4 
140 miles and over 130..........ccccccce 63 59 50 9 4 
Bee PON BE GPO TAG. oon. cccccccsacccs 64 60 51 9 4 
ee ae, a 65 61 52 9 4 
Ree MON MO CGVOP 106. on. occeccsvcsces 66 62 52 10 4 
DOP THAIS SOM OVOP 170... cccvcccccsces 67 63 53 10 4 
TPO MCN BE VCP 180. ook cc cicceccccveec 68 64 54 10 4 
200 miles and over 190..............c00- 70 65 54 a 5 
210 miles and over 200........cccscccoce 71 66 55 11 5 
BOP MOS BO OVEr FIG. .......cccccccsccce 72 67 56 11 5 
200 Milles ONG Over 220... ..... ccccscccese 73 68 57 11 5 
BOO MAES GEE OUEE B80. ono kc caccsccessccs 74 69 58 11 5 
SOO MUCH AME CVEP 240........cccccsccccecs 75 70 59 11 oy) 
BOO MNOS GRE OVOP 2O0 20... . ccesccccccves 77 72 60 12 iy 
SOO miles Gnd Over 2B0......cccccccseccs 79 74 62 12 5 
$25 miles and over 300.......ccccccccces 81 76 63 13 5 
BOO MINOR GME OVOP BEB... cc cccsccsscecs 82 77 64 13 a 
375 miles and over 350........cccccesees 84 78 65 13 6 
200 miles and Over $75. .......ccccccccce 85 79 66 13 6 
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£05 MORON GRE CVO 1OD..o6ccc00606060c00 87 81 67 14 6 
450 miles and Over 425... ..cccccccsccece . 88 82 68 14 6 
B76 MAES: GRE OVOP GO scdceccccccccccscs 90 84 69 15 6 
BOD MOD GUE GVGE Bibecccccccvccccscsse 91 85 70 15 6 
550 miles and over 500..... Serr er 94 87 72 15 7 
SO) MMOS BRE OVOP GEG. ccccccccvcccceces 97 90 74 16 7 
650 miles and over 600...... oer 100 93 76 17 7 
See MW. DRE OVEE Giik ic cccccccctcscccve 103 95 78 17 8 
SED MOS GUE CVEE TOG e ce cccccccsessoees 106 98 80 18 8 
Sf fe ee errr 109 101 82 19 8 
850 miles and over 800........ iaswenenee 112 104 85 19 8 
900 miles and over 850......cccccccccccce 115 106 87 19 9 
S50 MACE GRE OVOP DOU. cc ccccsccccescoes 118 109 89 20 9 
SS Ee, eee 121 112 91 21 9 
1050 miles and 114 93 21 10 
1100 miles and 117 95 22 10 
1150 miles and 120 97 23 10 
1200 miles and 123 99 24 10 
1250 miles and 126 101 25 10 
1300 miles and 128 103 25 

1350 miles and 131 106 25 

1400 miles and 133 108 25 

1450 miles and 136 110 26 

1500 miles and 138 112 26 

1550 miles and 141 114 27 

1600 miles and 144 116 28 

1650 miles and 147 118 29 

1700 miles and 150 120 30 

1750 miles and 152 122 30 

1800 miles and 155 124 31 

TEGO THES GME OVSE G80. ois ccccscccecscccess 158 127 31 

STOOD MEIOE BNE OFEE TBO 600s cciccccccccecccccs 160 129 31 

eee MON GRE OVE TOG s 20s ccccccesccceweves 163 131 32 

SG TOD GRE OVEE TORS. cp ccccccccccscccscne 166 133 33 

SOUP TON DOE CVGE BOG G 6 cic ccccceccsssesetes 168 135 33 

BIGe BAOO BEE CVE Bases ccccccccscccsevceses 171 137 34 

Be MANOS DE GUST Beto ccccscvcccesecoeetes 174 139 35 

2200 miles and over 2150 176 141 35 

2250 miles and over 179 143 36 

2300 miles and over get 145 

2350 miles and over 148 

2400 miles and over 150 

Pee Se EN PO BG es v6 ciceccccecicceceese 152 

2500 miles and over 2450........... phecGeeeee 154 

S00 MINCE BNE OCVEP BGO. 6c cccvccccveccessees 156 

ZO0G WAINOD BNE OVET BOGG. 2 occcccccscccccccece 158 

SOOD MAINO GUE GUST Bees ccc ccvicccececesccces 160 

S700 MANOR GRE CVEE BEGG. oc ccccccecesccvcccees 162 

- fF FO 2 ee ere er eee 164 

Be TINO DE GVGE Bre isc ccc cccnccececceces 167 

OOO TMMOD GME OVE BAGO. cscs cccccccsecscccue 169 

2000 MilGS ONG OVOP 2EG0.......ccccccccccccccs 171 

SOOO MAES GUE OUST BIO 6 0 0c ccccccccecctece ee 173 

Bee MOD GME GCP FOG0 eck ceccvcsssgcccecees “urs 175 

de ee, nore es 177 

SLO0 MUCH ANA OVET SOE)... cccccccccsscceces 179 

Sipe MANOS. GE GVOE BlOG sons ccccvccccvcvscess 181 

SaOO THEGR BRE GVET BIRO. occ cccccccessccseus 183 





(1) Within southwestern territory, rate. 

(2) From southwestern to southern territory, rate. 
(3) From southwestern to official territory, rate. 
(4) Southern differential. 

(5) Southwestern differential. 


Application of the Scales 

Distances to be used are those via the shortest routes over which 
carload traffic can be moved without transfer of lading. (See note.) 
On southwestern intraterritorial traffic: 

Apply rates shown in Column V for the total distance. 

On interterritorial traffic from southwestern to official territory: 

Apply rates shown in column W for total distance. 

_ Add differentials shown in column Z for the portion of the distance 
in southwestern territory. 
On interterritorial traffic from southwestern to official territory: 

Apply rates shown in column X for total distance. 

Add differentials shown in column Y for the difference between 
the total distance and the distance in official territory. 

Add also the differentials shown in column Z fo rthe total dis- 
tance from _the point of origin in southwestern: territory to the 
Mississippi River or to the following line: The line of the Missouri 
Pacific from Thebes, IIl., to Delta, Mo., thence via St. Louis-San 
Francisco through Springfield, Aurora, and Monett, Mo., to Neosho, 
Mo.; thence via Kansas City Southern to Joplin, Mo.: thence via 
the M.-K.-T. to Columbus, Kans.; thence via the Frisco through 
Oswego to Severy, Kans., thence via Santa Fe to Eureka, Kans.; 
thence an air line to Bazaar, Kans.; thence via the Santa Fe through 
Strong City, Lost Springs, Hope, and Detroit, to Abilene, Kans., 
ae thence through Marrchester and Concordia, Kans., to Superior, 
webpr, 

,Note.—In any instance where the rate via the shortest route over 
which carload traffic can be moved without transfer of lading would 
be 3 cents or more higher than a rate arrived at over a longer route, 
due to a greater proportion of the distance passing through a lower- 
rated territory, the latter will be the rate-making route. 


REVISED PAPER STRUCTURE 


A renovation of the general structure of rates on printing 
and wrapping paper, paperboard boxes, and paperboard, car- 
loads, in central and trunk line territories and between those 
territories, generally on the basis of the sixth class rates pre- 
scribed in the Eastern Class Rate Investigation, 164 I. C. C. 
314, effective at the time the class rates become operative, has 
been decreed by the Commission, in No. 14530, West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co. vs. B. & O. et al., opinion No. 15816, 165 
I, C. C. 349-72, and the cases joined with it. The report covers 
situations on the border of the territories mentioned, as for 
stance, rates from the Fox River group in Wisconsin to Chi- 
cago, Ill., and rates from that group to destinations in Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Iowa in effect in 1921 and 1922. 

Specifically the report covers rates from Kalamazoo, Grand 
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Rapids, Mich., to destinations in central and trunk line territo- 
ries; from Mechanicville, N. Y., Tyrone and Williamsburg, Pa., 
Luke, Md., Piedmont, W. Va., and Covington, Va., to points in 
central and trunk line territories; from Niagara Falls and 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., and from the Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota paper mill points to Chicago. 


This report also embraces No. 14531, Same vs. Ann Arbor 
et al.; No. 13950, Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Association vs. 
New York Central et al.; No. 13431, Same vs. Michigan Central 
et al.; No. 9987, Same vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 12108, Wisconsin 
Traffic Association vs. Chicago & North Western et al.; No. 
12986, Same vs. Algoma Central & Hudson Bay et al., and No. 
18596, Tonawanda Paper Co., Inc., et al. vs. New York Central 
et al. 

Commissioner Eastman wrote the report. Five of the cases 
had been held in abeyance on account of the close relationship 
between their subject matter and the class rate investigation 
from various dates between 1923 and 1927. Those five cases 
were reopened, after submission, after the proposed report in 
the class rate investigation was put out. Commissioner East- 
man said the Commission’s conclusions differed only in details 
from those recommended in the consolidated proposed report. 

According to Mr. Eastman the cases dealt with in the report 
put in issue substantially the entire rate structure within official 
territory, except New England and from Wisconsin to Chicago 
and some other destinations on the western border of official 
territory. The rates, he said, had been the subject of contention 
and litigation for more than sixteen years, with intensification 
since the war on account of the expansion in productive capacity 
and the growth of Chicago as a paper using point. Formerly, 
he said, New York was the largest consuming point, but that 
consumption had increased so rapidly in Chicago in the past 
few years that it now appeared as important as New York and 
perhaps of more importance. The paper makers, he said, re- 
garded the whole country as their market and that Chicago was 
the outstanding destination to which the various complainants 
sought favorable rates. For example, he said, Chicago was 
claimed as a natural market by the West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., the nearest mills of which were about 600 miles away. 

Commodity rates lower than sixth class, according to the 
report, were sough by the complainants. Mr. Eastman said that 
although all of complainants’ proposals contemplated a general 
basis on printing and wrapping paper lower than sixth class, 
there was a notable absence of evidence tending to prove that 
sixth class rates imposed on these commodities an undue burden 
of transportation expense in comparison with other articles. 
The Commission, said he, had several times pointed out that sixth 
class in official classification embraced heavy loading crude or 
low grade commodities, largely raw and waste materials. The 
findings follow: 


1. We find that the rates on printing and wrapping paper and 
other paper products taking the same rates, in carloads, from Kala- 
mazoo and other points of origin in Michigan involved in No. 
13431 to destinations in central territory are, and for the future will 
be, unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may 
exceed the sixth-class rates prescribed in Eastern Class Rate Inves- 
tigation, supra, and that the rates on paperboards and allied articles 
taking the same rates, in carloads, from the same points of origin 
and also Grand Rapids to the same destinations, are, and for the 
future will be, unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed or may exceed 25 per cent of the first-class ‘rates prescribed 
in Eastern Class Rate Investigation, supra. Establishment of rates 
on the same basis from other producing points in official territory, 
alleged in No. 13431 to be unduly preferred, will prevent any undue 
prejudice of complainants in that proceeding. 

2. We find that the rates on printing and wrapping paper and 
other paper products taking the same rates, in carloads, from Kala- 
mazoo and other points of origin in Michigan involved in No. 13950 to 
destinations in trunk-line territory are, and for the future will be, 
unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may 
exceed the sixth-class rates between the same points prescribed in 
Eastern Class Rate Investigation, supra, and that the rates on paper- 
boards and allied articles taking the same rates, in carloads, from 
the same points of origin and Grand Rapids to the same destinations, 
are, and for the future will be, unjust and unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed or may exceed 25 per cent of the first-class rates 
prescribed in Eastern Class Rate Investigation, supra. Establish- 
ment of rates on the same basis from other producing points in 
official territory, alleged in No. 13950 to be unduly preferred, will 
prevent any undue prejudice of complainants in that proceeding. 

3. We find that the rates on printing and wrapping paper and 
other paper products taking the same rates, in carloads, from 
Mechanicville, Tyrone, Williamsburg, Luke, Piedmont and Coving- 
ton to destinations in central and trunk-line territories assailed in 
Nos. 14530 and 14531 are, and for the future will be unjust and 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may exceed the sixth- 
class rates between the same points prescribed in Eastern Class Rate 
Investigation, supra. Establishment of rates on the same basis from 
other producing points in official territory, alleged in Nos. 14530 
and 14531 to be unduly preferred, will prevent any undue prejudice 
of complainant in those proceedings. 

4. We find that the rates on printing and newsprint paper, in 
carloads, from Niagara Falls and North Tonawanda, N. Y., to Chicago, 
assailed in No. 18596 were not and are not unreasonable and that 
any undue prejudice arising from the relation between the rates on 
printing paper from the aforesaid, points and those from competing 
points alleged in that complaint to be unduly preferred will be 
removed by uniform application from all producing points of the 
sixth-class rates prescribed in Eastern Class Rate Investigation, supra. 
5. Upon further consideration of the record in No. 12108 we find 
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that for the future the following rates will be reasonable maximum 
rates, in carloads, on printing and wrapping paper and other paper 
products taking the same rates to Chicago and other points grouped 


therewith: 
Rate Rate 
From Cents From Cents 
Pox River Sroup..occccccecses 20 International Falls and Fort 
Northern Wisconsin group...23 SEP reer 30 
Bamit Ste, MATIC .cccccvscese 28.5 NE i a teneesaiers en aedcae tenia 23 
PEIMNOSOTE STOUP ..ccccccccsce 28.5 NY 6's: 4554460 440s n 0 ous 24 
rrr eee ee 25 


6. Upon further consideration of the record in No. 12986 we find 
that the rates therein assailed were not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. 

; 7. We find that establishment of the rates herein found reason- 
able as maxima for the future will remove the undue prejudice and 
preference found to exist in our prior report in No. 9987. 

We have expressed the view that the new class rates prescribed 
in Eastern Class Rate Investigation, supra, may be ready for estab- 
lishment by November 1, 1930, and the readjustment required by 
the above findings should be made contemporaneously. The out- 
standing order in No. 9987 will therefore be vacated as of that date. 
An order modifying the outstanding order in No. 12108 in con- 
formity with finding No. 5 above will be entered, and the complaints 
in Nos. 12986 and 18596 will be dismissed. The readjustment of the 
class rates will produce rates complying with our findings in Nos. 
13431, 13950, 14530 and 14531, and therefore no order prescribing rates 
for the future is necessary in those proceedings. 


Commissioner Lewis, concurring, said that he thought the 
rate from the Fox River group to Chicago should have been 
made at least 21 cents, which would have been the amount, he 
said, if the scale applying in central territory had been used. 
He pointed out that if the western trunk line scale had been 
used the rate would have been made 26 cents. He said he was 
authorized to say that Commissioner Woodlock joined in that 
expression. 


BANANAS AND COCOANUTS 


An overhauling of the rates on bananas and cocoanuts, in 
straight or mixed carloads, and on bananas, lemons and oranges, 
in mixed carloads, from New Orleans, La., and subports taking 
the same rates, and from Galveston, Tex., to destinations in 
Texas and Oklahoma, going as far back as September 25, 1922, 
based on findings of unreasonableness, has been ordered not 
later than November 4, has been ordered in No. 14859, Southern 
Produce Co. et al. vs. Denison & Pacific Suburban et al., and 
the dozens of cases joined with it, opinion No. 15820, 165 
I. C. C. 423-538. New rates are to be established on the column 
45 rates prescribed in the Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 
123 I. C. C. 208, minimum 20,000 pounds on straight or mixed 
carloads of bananas and cocoanuts and 24,000 pounds on mix- 
tures of bananas, lemons and oranges. 

These complaints challenged as unreasonable the rates 
from the Louisiana ports and from Mobile, Ala., to destinations 
in Texas and Oklahoma; and from Galveston, Tex., and Gulf- 
port, Miss., to many destinations in Texas and to Hugo, Okla. 
In the trial of the cases the issues narrowed to the rates from 
the Louisiana ports and from Galveston. They are the only 
points of origin mentioned in the findings and orders. The 
orders as to bananas and cocoanuts are limited to imported 
bananas and cocoanuts. There is no such limitation as to 
oranges and lemons. 

Because the carriers, in brief and in exceptions to the report 
‘of the examiner, contended that the traffic from Galveston to 
Texas points was intrastate and not subject to the Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction, the report discussed that point briefly. The 
Commission held that the traffic was import in character and 
that its jurisdiction attached. It pointed out, among other 
things, that the rates applied from shipside and that the car- 
riers, under proper interstate tariff authority, made arrange- 
ments to have the traffic loaded from ship to cars and to absorb 
wharfage and tollage charges. 

The report covers complaints filed as early as 1923 and as 
late as 1928. After a proposed report was filed the Commission 
reopened Dawson Produce Co. vs. A. & V., 101 I. C. C. 196, 113 
I. C. C. 454 and Gugenheim-Goldsmith Co. vs. G. H. & S. A., 113 
I. C. C. 459, and 118 I. C. C. 681, for further consideration as to 
rates prescribed from New Orleans to Texas destinations. The 
complainants asked for reparation and rates for the future. 
Specific awards of reparation are made in many instances. In 
others complainants were told to file Rule V statements. The 
findings in No. 14436, Harkrider-Keith-Cooke Co. et al. vs. A. & S. 
and No. 15338, the Gugenheim case, supra, were modified to 
conform with the findings establishing the column 45 basis. 
The findings, other than those that certain sums were due to 
specified complainants and that reparation should be made to 
others, follow: 


We find that the rates assailed, applicable on bananas and coco- 
nuts, in straight or mixed carloads, minimum 20,000 pounds, from 
New Orleans and subports to Texas destinations and from Galves- 
ton, when imported, to Texas destinations and to Hugo, Okla., and 
on bananas, lemons, and oranges, in mixed carloads, minimum 24,000 
pounds, from New Orleans to Cuero, Texas, were unreasonable from 
and after September 25, 1922, but not prior thereto, and are and 
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will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded, exceed, or may 
exceed the column 45 rates from and to the same points prescribed 
in the Southwestern cases, supra. Our. findings in Nos. 14436 and 
15338 are modified accordingly. 

We further find that the rates assailed, applicable on bananas and 
coconuts, in straight or mixed carloads, minimum 20,000 pounds, 
from New Orleans to the Oklahoma destinations were unreasonable 
from and after September 25, 1922, but not prior thereto, to the 
extent that those to points other than Hugo and Ponca City exceeded 
the rates prescribed as reasonable in the Dawson Case, supra, and 
that those to Hugo and Ponca City exceeded 97.5 cents and $1.085, 
respectively. 

The rates and basis of rates herein prescribed for the future 
and as basis for awards of reparation take into consideration the 
fact that the carriers’ tariffs authorize the shipments to be stopped 
for partial unloading, and it will be expected that such provisions 
for partial unloading will be applied in connection with the rates 
herein prescribed for future application. 


The Commission said that its findings and orders con- 
templated that rates from New Orleans should be made on the 
group basis as had been done in the Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases and that from both New Orleans and Galveston to points 
in differential territory they should be made in the manner pre- 
scribed in the southwestern cases. 

Commissioner Brainerd, concurring, said he was of the 
opinion that the Commission’s action would require a reconsid- 
eration of the rates prescribed to points in Oklahoma and to 
Arkansas City, Kan., in No. 14312, the Dawson Produce Co. case, 
before mentioned. Commissioners Lewis, Woodlock and Tate 
noted dissents. Commissioner Lee did not participate in the 
disposition of the case. 

The report also embraces No. 14312, Dawson Produce Co. 
et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al.; No. 14436, Harkrider-Keith- 
Cooke Co. et al. vs. Abilene & Southern et al.; No. 14859 (Sub-No. 
1), Paris Grocer Co. vs. Houston & Texas Central et al.; No. 
15338, Gugenheim-Goldsmith Co. et al. vs. Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio et al.; No. 15783, Moore Grocery Co. et al. vs. 
Texas & Pacific et al.; No. 15887, Brown Produce Co. et al. vs. 
Alabama & Vicksburg et al.; No. 15887 (Sub-No. 1), Bartlett 
Produce Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 16498, Harkrider- 
Keith-Cooke Co. et al. vs. Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 
et al.; No. 17230, Sames, Moore & Co. et al. vs. Denison & Pacific 
Suburban et al.; No. 17230 (Sub-No. 1), Texas Produce Co. vs. 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio et al.; No. 17230 (Sub-No. 
2), Amis Brothers Co., Inc., vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al.; 
No. 17230 (Sub-No. 3), Schenecker Produce Co. et al. vs. Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western et al.; No. 17628 Jacksonville Pro- 
duce Co. vs. Beaumont Sour Lake & Western et al.; No. 18579, 
J. E. Bryant Co. vs. Fort Worth & Denver City et al.; No. 18579, 
(Sub-No. 1), A. G. Winn Produce Co. et al. vs. Texas & Pacific 
et al.; No. 19058, A. J. Thompson Produce Co. et al. vs. Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western et al.; No. 19112, Kansas City Pro- 
duce Co. et al. vs. Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio et al.; 
No. 19347, Pruitt Commission Co. et al. vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake 
& Western et al.; No. 19511, Home Star Produce Co. et al. vs. 
Texas & Pacific et al.; No. 19954, Gugenheim-Goldsmith et al. vs. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf et al.; No. 20212, Desel-Boettcher 
Co. et al. vs. Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio et al.; No. 
20212 (Sub-No. 1), Alexander Marketing Co. et al. vs. Beaumont, 
Sour Lake & Western et al.; and No. 21484, Draper-Ross Produce 
Co. vs. Forth Worth & Denver City et al. 





EVAPORATED MILK RATES 


The Commission, by division 5, in No. 18671, Hillsboro Con- 
densed Milk Co. vs. B. & O. et al., in a report written by Com- 
missioner Farrell, has found unduly prejudicial but not 
unreasonable, the rates on evaporated milk, in cans, in boxes, 
in carloads, from points in Wisconsin including Hillsboro, to 
Chicago and points in central freight association territory. The 
rates from Hillsboro to Chicago and points taking the Chicago 
rates and to points in central freight association territory, in 
comparison with rates applied on like traffic from Sparta and 
Reedsburg, Wis., the Commission said, subjected Hillsboro and 
shippers therefrom to undue prejudice and gave undue pref- 
erence to Sparta and Reedsburg and to shippers from those 
points. The Commission ordered the removal of the undue 
prejudice not later than October 15. It said that under the 
circumstances described and shown by the record, it would be 
proper for the railroads to group Hillsboro with Sparta and 
Reedsburg. 


PICKWICK-UNION PACIFIC CASE 


The Commission, in a report written by Commissioner Far- 
rell, has overruled the motion of the Union Pacific to dismiss 
No. 22982, Pickwick-Greyhound Lines, Inc., and Pickwick-Grey- 
hound Lines, Inc., of lllinois vs. Union Pacific, and Interstate 
Transit Lines. The motion was to dismiss before hearing for 
the reason, among others, that the complaint did not state a 
cause of action over which, properly, the Commission might ex- 
ercise jurisdiction. 

For the purpose of disposing of the motion, Commissioner 
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Farrell said, the Commission had to treat, as established by 
competent proof, the allegations of fact contained in the com- 
plaint. The chief of those allegations was that the railroad 
company, through the Interstate Transit Lines, charged, de- 
manded, collected and received “different compensation for 
transportation of passengers and service in connection there- 
with between the points named in the tariff of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Co. on file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in accordance with the requirements of the interstate 
commerce act than the rates, fares and charges, which are 


© specified in the said tariff.” 


Commissioner Farrell said it was true that, improperly, the 


' complainant had included in one complaint allegations indicat- 


ing violations of the interstate commerce act and allegations 
apparently intended to indicate violations of other laws of the 
United States, but that, upon the assumption that the allega- 
tions were true and notwithstanding that some doubt in the 
premises resulted from the language contained in paragraph 13 


' of the complaint, the Commission thought it could not be con- 


sistently said in the absence of a hearing that the allegations 


> in the complaint did not even tend to show that the Union Pa- 
) cific had been guilty of violations of law in connection with 
' matters over which the Commission might properly exercise 
| jurisdiction. 


The fact, if it be a fact, said Commissioner Farrell, that 


the Union Pacific was using a common carrier which was not 
' subject to the interstate commerce act, namely, the Interstate 
' Transit Line, in doing things prohibited by that act, was not 
' necessarily a matter of importance. 


OIL ROUTES CANCELLATION 


The Commission, by division 3, in I. and S. No. 3395, rout- 


\ ing of export petroleum from Gulf coast line stations to New 
' Orleans, La., and sub-ports, has found not justified the proposed 


ys ns 


cancellation of routes in connection with the lines mentioned, 
on shipments of petroleum, in tank cars from various Texas 


' points to Westwego, La., and other sub-ports of New Orleans, 


for export. 


The suspended schedules have been canceled and 
the proceeding discontinued. This report also embraces the 


' further hearing and reconsideration of Routing on Export Pe- 


' troleum, 160 I. C. C. 32. 


In that case, I. and S. No. 3339, a 
case in which the carriers also proposed to close routes, the 


' Commission found not justified the earlier effort of the carriers 


to close routes to movements of petroleum, stopped at West- 


| wego, for handling in transit. 


: trafic from west of Houston, Tex. 


| Texas stations. 


In the earlier case the proposal was to close the routes to 
In the instant case they 
proposed to close routes from points east of Houston and other 
The effect would. be to close routes on the 


' west side of the Mississippi, leaving east side routes open. 


The protestants, packers of petroleum at Westwego and ship- 
pers from Texas points of origin, asserted that the closing of 
the west side routes would give their competitors on the east 
side routes a virtual monopoly. The railroads contended that 


' the maintenance of the west side routes required them, in some 


' instances, to haul petroleum to the west side points, where 
' transit arrangements existed, at out-of-pocket costs exceeding 
' the revenue from the line haul, while in others the cost ap- 


proximated two-thirds of the revenue. The Commission said 
that it appeared that the charges resulting from the proposed 
cancellation would be excessive, particularly when compared 
With charges on similar traffic via or from other points. 

Commissioner Lee, concurring, said that the carriers had 
not justified the cancellation of the through routes. But he 
said they should not be required to perform a service the cost 
of which exceeded the-amount derived from the line haul. 


BURLINGTON TO CONSTRUCT 


Overturning the decision of division 4, the Commission, in 
Finance No. 7623, Fort Worth & Denver Northern Railway Co. 
construction, has authorized that subsidiary of the Burlington 
to construct a line in Childress, Collingsworth, Wheeler and 
Gray counties, Texas, about 110 miles long, at an estimated cost 
of $4,260,000. This report also embraces Finance No. 7556, St. 
Louis, San Francisco & Texas operation; Finance No. 7547, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway Co. construction; and 
Finance No. 7518, Clinton-Oklahoma-Western Railroad Company 
of Texas construction. 

The new line will give the Burlington entrance into Pampa, 
Tex., and enable that system to make a bid for the petroleum 
traffic in the Texas Panhandle oil field around Pampa. That 
Place is now served by two branches of the Santa Fe system. 
The findings of division 4, in Finance No. 7547, as modified by 
this report, and Finance Nos. 7556 and 7518, have been affirmed. 
The previous report in these cases is in 162 I. C. C. 398. 

In the original proceeding there were presented plans of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco system, and the Rock Island sys- 
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tem for construction, acquisition, and operation of lines in the 
north-central and panhandle districts of Texas, a plan of the 
Fort Worth & Denver Northern for the construction of a line 
in the panhandle district and a plan of the Clinton-Oklahoma- 
Western of Texas to construct an extension of its line therein. 

The original report approved the plans of the applicants 
other than the Burlington. The Burlington obtained a rehear- 
ing and reargument before the whole Commission. It contended 
that the construction of the proposed line would advance the 
development of the oil industry and promote agricultural growth 
and provide a north and south route via Pampa. The cities 
of Pampa, Childress and Wichita Falls appeared in support of 
the Burlington application, and Amarillo opposed it. Pampa 
contended that it needed a north and south line and the Com- 
mission said that there could be no doubt that such a line would 
prove of benefit to it. It opposed a proposed branch line of 
the Santa Fe on the ground that it would be of no benefit to 
Pampa and would take traffic from the proposed Burlington 
line. Childress and Wichita Falls, the reort said, approved the 
proposed Burlington line because of the opportunity presented 
to extend their trade territories, while Amarillo opposed it 
because of the fear that it might lose some of the business 
which it held. The positions of those cities, the report said, 
were those usually taken in cases of this character, each striv- 
ing for that which appeared best calculated to serve its in- 
terests. The state of Texas and its railroad commission, the 
report said, took the position that all of the applications in 
this proceeding should be granted. 

The Commission authorized the Fort Worth & Denver 
Northern to construct a line from the connection of the Fort 
Worth & Denver City, also a part of the Burlington system, 
at Childress, northerly through Wellington and northwesterly 
to Pampa, upon condition that the Burlington and the Rock 
Island shall arrange for joint construction and operation of a 
line between Shamrock and Wellington, and extending south 
from Wellington to the point where the Rock Island will take 
off in a southeasterly direction to a connection with the Frisco 
north of Quanah, Tex. Whatever arrangement for the joint 
track the carriers propose is to be submitted to the Commission 
for approval. 

Commissioner Meyer, dissenting, said that nothing was ad- 
vanced on reargument which persuaded him that he would be 
justified in receding from the position which was taken by a 
majority of division 4 in the original report. The proposed 
constructon by the Burlington, he said, would add more than 
four millions of dollars to the aggregate investment in trans- 
portation facilities in this territory which the traffic had to 
support and for which he said he could find no adequate justifi- 
cation. 

“Our records in many cases detail experiences which demon- 
strate the precariousness to the railroads of the oil business,” 
said Mr. Meyer. “The mere fact that Pampa is a city of some 
size and is served by the lines of only one system of railroads 
is in itself not entitled to much weight in determining the 
larger question of public convenience and necessity. In fact, 
it appears to me that the law was passed largely to avoid con- 
struction under the circumstances here existing.” 


REJECTS TEXAS LINE PLAN 


Present and future public convenience and necessity do 
not require construction by the Abilene & Southern, a part of 
the Missouri Pacific system, of an extension from Ballinger to 
San Angelo, Tex., about 39 miles, the Commission, by division 
4, has decided in Finance No. 7747, Abilene & Southern Railway 
Company Proposed Extension. Chairman McManamy dissented. 

The application was supported by the Texas & Pacific, a 
Missouri Pacific affiliate, which controls the A. & S. through 
sole stock ownership, according to the report. The Gulf, Col- 
orado & Santa Fe and the Panhandle & Santa Fe, subsidiaries 
of the Santa Fe, intervened in opposition to the proposal. 

The Commission said the primary object of the proposal was 
to gain direct access to San Angelo. The Santa Fe lines con- 
tended that the proposed extension was not needed and said 
further, among other things, that construction of the extension 
to San Angelo would handicap the Santa Fe in the performance 
of its recently assumed undertaking to operate and strengthen 
the Orient system, one of the Santa Fe lines serving San Angelo. 

In concurring opinion, Commissioner Meyer, pointing out 
that the real applicant was the Missouri Pacific system, said the 
manner in which that system had been built up in recent years 
was an achievement and that everything reasonable and proper 
should be done to perfect that system. Referring to the many 
lines that had been acquired by Missouri Pacific system lines 
in recent years, the commissioner said that when that system 
desired to extend its lines or to supplement its existing network 
it should be permitted to do so both as a matter of system 
development and of serving the convenience and necessity of 
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the new territory, “unless good reasons appear to the contrary.” 
He then said the chief opposition to the application emanated 
from the two Santa Fe lines but that perhaps it was not in- 
correct to suggest that “here the nominal opposition is that of 
the Santa Fe system and that the real opposition comes from 
the Santa Fe as owner of the former Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient Railway Company.” 

Brief reference was made by Mr. Meyer to the troublesome 
history of the Orient and its acquisition by the Santa Fe. 


Helping Cripples 


In taking over the Orient property, said he, the Santa Fe 
system performed a public service of large import which “must 
have brought a sense of relief to all concerned as it did to me,” 
and added: 


Analogies are not always helpful. f 
of reasoning which should be helpful. A cripple stands on the high- 
way, unable to walk alone and unaided. For a long time his appeals 
for aid go unheeded. Finally a strong man takes him by the hand 
and accompanies him on the road to his destination. Does the mere 
fact that the strong man’s hand has clasped that of the cripple 
make the cripple strong and able to walk along? It requires the support 
of the strong hand for a long time before the cripple can maintain 
himself independently. Is it quite fair from any standpoint to handi- 
cap the Orient cripple by sapping his strength almost immediately 
after the strong helping hand of the Santa Fe has been held out 
to him? Would it not be wiser to afford the cripple a more extended 
opportunity to learn to walk by himself and also afford the Santa 
Fe system, as constituted with the Orient, in this territory an 
opportunity to work out its destiny on a more permanent basis 
before authorizing another strong system to divide with it such 
traffic as there may be? 

Much seems to be made of the argument that a community of 
the size of San Angelo is ‘‘entitled’’ to the competition of another 
system of railroads. Competition among railroads may be good, and 
it may be bad. It may be in the public interest and it may be against 
it. Everything depends upon the facts in the particular case. There 
is no question here about the satisfactory quality of the service which 
the Santa Fe has been rendering. San Angelo is a splendid city, 
wonderfully located, especially with reference to probable future 
development. How rapid this development will be no one can tell. 
Great wide open spaces will continue to exist in all parts of this 
country for many generations to come for the simple reason that it 
will take many times the present total population before we and the 
world will have need for those spaces. The mere fact that a com- 
munity of ten, twenty or thirty thousand people has only one rail- 
road, or is served by the lines of only one railroad system, is no 
proper measure of the convenience and necessity under the law, or 
as an economic matter, for a second or a third system. It has been 
demonstrated over and over again in proceedings before us that 
ordinarily no matter how many railroads a community has there 
are always those who will clamor for more. In the case of San 
Angelo, authority has already been granted by us for the construc- 
tion from and to it of other lines of railroad. F. D. No. 7625, 158 
I. C. C. 5638. To be sure, the Gulf and West Texas Railway has not 
yet been built. Whether or not it will be built by the company which 
secured the authority to build it, I do not know. However, our records 
show, and it must be a matter of public knowledge in the San Angelo 
territory, that the Southern Pacific Company has applied to us for 
authority to acquire the Gulf and West Texas. F. D. No. 8397. There- 
fore, whatever merit there may be in the argument that a town 
the size of San Angelo is entitled to the services of another railroad, 
such services have in fact already been assured to San Angelo; and 
the instant application would therefore seem to rest on the theory 
that San Angelo is at present entitled to the services of three dif- 
ferent railway systems. San Angelo and the territory served by it 
is unquestionably entitled to all the railroad service it needs and 
can pay for. The only question before us is whether in the light of 
the facts stated in the report, public convenience and necessity 
require the construction of the line proposed by the applicant. The 
report answers this question in the negative. In my judgment that 
is the correct answer. 


This one may suggest a line 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8360, authorizing the acquisition 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company of control of the Big 
Sandy & Kentucky River Railway Company, by purchase of capital 
stock and under lease, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8284, permitting the Norfolk & 
Western Railway Company to abandon a branch line of railroad, and 
to abandon operation of the line of the White Top Railway Company, 
Washington county, Va., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8398, authorizing the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis to issue $3,500,000 of general-mort- 
gage refunding 4 per cent sinking-fund gold bonds, to be sold at not 
less than 89 per cent of par and accrued interest and the proceeds 
used in the payment of certain maturing bonds, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8444. Burlington-Rock Island Railroad Co., sub- 
sidiary of Colorado & Southern Railway Co., asks authority to acquire 
and operate an extension under a trackage contract between it and 
the Texas & New Orleans, lessee and operator of the G. H. & S. A., 
and the Southern Pacific Terminal Co., between Houston and Gal- 
veston, Tex., 51 miles. This operation, says the application, will 
afford applicant opportunity to enter the port of Galveston and thereby 
afford the public equal opportunities in the use of public facilities 
at Houston and Galveston. 

Finance No. 8442, Elmira & Lake Ontario Railroad Co. and 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ask authority for the Elmira to acquire 
the railroad, property and franchises of the Marion Railway Cor- 
poration and for the Pennsylvania to operate such railway and prop- 
erty as agent. The line extends from Newark, N. Y., to Marion, 
N. Y., 8.38 miles. 

Finance No. 8443. Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey asks au- 
thority to assume obligations and liabilities not exceeding $1,166,000 
of 4% per cent equipment trust certificates and to sell them to the 
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highest bidder, International Manhattan Co., Inc., on behalf of jt. 
self and R. W. Pressprich & Co., New York City, at 101.329 per cen; 
of par value plus accrued dividends. Proceeds are to be applied op 
purchase of ten locomotives, 25 steel passenger coaches and 5 steg| 
combination cars. 


Finance No. 8381, Sub.-No. 7, application of Cincinnati, Ney 
Orleans & Texas Pacific for authority to assume obligation and lig. 
bility in respect of $12,000,000 of first mortgage gold bonds, series 4. 
of the Cincinnati Union Terminal Co. The bonds are to be issued 
for the financing of the construction of that terminal. 


Finance “No. 8438. Application of Northeast Oklahoma Railroad 
Co. for permission to acquire and operate parts of the line of the 
Joplin-Pittsburg Railroad Co. an interurban electric operating ip 
Kansas, for $47,000. The parts of the interurban the applicant desires 
to acquire are about 23 miles long. The applicant also asks for 
authority to relocate part of the tracks to be acquired. 


Finance No. 8439. Application of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania and the McMurray Telephone Co. for permission to 
transfer the property of the McMurray to the Bell for $53,000. The 
enemy operates in parts of Allegheny and Washington counties, 

a. 


Finance No. 8440. Application of Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Rail- 
road Co. to abandon line from Port William to Kingman, O., a dis- 
tance of 9.43 miles. The application says there is no longer reason 
for the operation of the railroad and that it is not worth rehabilitation, 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Fourth Section Application No. 12953, brick in southwestern 
territory. Agent Leland’s petition for postponement of the 
effective date of Fourth Section Order No. 10324 denied. 


No. 19668 and cases consolidated therewith, Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. V. I. Ry. et al. The Com- 
mission’s order of July 8, reopening these cases for further 
hearing with No. 17000, rate structure investigation, part 13, 
salt, and vacating orders theretofore entered therein, is vacated 
and the orders so vacated on July 8 are reinstated. 

No. 19943 (Sub. No. 1), North American Cement Corpora- 
tion vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. The Commission’s order 
of June 9, which by its terms was required to be made effective 
on or before September 22, upon thirty days’ notice, has been 
amended so as to require compliance therewith on or before 
November 1, upon fifteen days’ notice. 

Finance No. 7470, Missouri Pacific unification. The peti- 
tion of the Cape Girardeau County for leave to intervene has 
been denied. 


No. 23626, Alabama Marble Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 
ham-Little Stone Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 21101, Gable Johnson Jury Co. et al. vs. A. F. & G. 
et al. Order entered on March 28, as subsequently modified 
to become effective on or before September 22, 1930, upon not 
less than 30 days’ notice, solely in respect of rates from Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina to Kansas City, Mo., has been further 
modified so that it will become effective on or before October 
22, upon not less than 30 days’ notice solely in respect of rates 
from Virginia and North Carolina to Kansas City, Mo. 

No. 23472, Minehart-Traylor Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23606, Memphis Freight Bureau, on behalf of Binswanger 
& Co. et al., vs. Louisiana Ry. & Nav. Co. et al. Chamber of 
Commerce of Shreveport, La., permitted to intervene. 

Finance Nos. 6409 and 6410, application of the Great North- 
ern Pacific to acquire railroad. Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission asks for further hearing relating to the separation 
of the Burlington from the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific. The Nebraska body says it is working out a plan to 
be suggested to the Commission as to the best method of 
maintaining the present traffic relations between the northern 
transcontinental companies and the Burlington in case a sep- 
artion of the Burlington is ordered from the northern com- 
panies. 


Finance No. 7470, Missouri Pacific Unification. Petition of 
City of Cape Girardeau, Mo., for leave to intervene, denied. 

No. 16321, State Corporation Commission of Virginia vs. 
A. & R. et al. Order of June 9, which was by its terms re- 
quired to be made effective on or before September 2 has been 
amended so as to require compliance therewith on or before 
November 1, 1930. 

No. 22153, Doyle-Barnes Co. et al. vs. S. P. et al. Order 
of June 7th modified so that it will become effective on or be- 
fore November 14, 1930, upon not less than 30 days’ notice, in- 
stead of September 15. 

No. 17330, Sub. No. 1, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. V. 
I. Ry. et al., and No. 18025, Old Ben Coal Corp. vs. A. & V. Ry. 
et al. Supplemental order of May 19 by its terms effective 
August 20 on fifteen days’ notice has been modified so as to 
become effective August 20 on five days’ notice. 

No. 20891 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2), Federated Metals Cor- 
poration et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. Commission’s or- 
ders of June 6 and July 30 vacated and set aside, and proceed- 
ings reopened for further consideration upon the record as 
made. 


Willing- 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





REFRIGERATION CHARGES 


On further hearing in No. 17936, in re refrigeration charges 
on fruits, vegetables, berries and melons from the south, W. P. 
Bartel, director of the Commission’s bureau of service, and 
Special Examiner John L. Rogers, have recommended that con- 
clusions in the former report, 151 I. C. C. 649, as to allowances 
which should be made in the measure of stated refrigeration 
charges to cover the elements of profit and of haulage of ice 
in bunkers of refrigerator cars should be affirmed. 

“It should be stated at the outset,’ says the report, “that 
while the expressed purpose of respondents was to ‘place before 
the Commission concrete facts to take the place of the assump- 
tions heretofore indulged by the Commission’ the evidence which 
they introduced involves many more assumptions than were 
resorted to in the previous report. Respondents’ only witness 
who testified as to cost of hauling ice stated that his computa- 
tions were based on theory and assumptions and that it is not 
humanly possible to ascertain the exact cost of handling a ton 
of anything.’ ” 

Director Bartel and Special Examiner Rogers said that 
after careful consideration of all evidence of record, “it is 
recommended that the Commission find that reasonable allow- 
ances for haulage of ice in bunkers and for profit, not included 
in other allowances, will be as set forth in the former report. 
While a few items of expense and profit are not separately 
allowed for due to the absence of data necessary to arrive at 
the precise amount therof, it is evident that the excessive allow- 
ance made for additional trains is more than sufficient to cover 
these items and any expense incurred by reason of additional 
trains which may have been necessitated solely because of 
bunker ice hauled.” 


CLAY SCALE PROPOSED 


Examiner Philip S. Peyser, in No. 22840, United States 
Potters’ Association et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., and a sub-number, 
Gill Glass & Fixture Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al., has recom- 
mended that the Commission find unreasonable for the future, 
but not in the past, rates on clay, from points in Kentucky and 
Tennessee to destinations in Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, New York and New Jersey to the extent 
they may exceed the rates made in accordance with a scale set 
forth in an appendix, not herein reproduced. In the sub-number 
the rate from Wickliffe, Ky., to Philadelphia, Pa., was assailed 
as unreasonable. 

Peyser said the record indicated clearly that the factor 
north of the Ohio River, rates being combinations on the river, 
was considerably higher than the factor south of the gateways, 
although the transportation conditions north of the river were 
admittedly more favorable. Complainants, he said, sought the 
establishment of the southern brick scale. He regarded that 
scale as not proper on the traffic on account of the low grada- 
tion of the scale for very long hauls. 

Instead of the southern brick scale he recommended 22.5 
per cent of the Q-1 scale prescribed in the southern class rate 
case for addition to the southern factor for hauls in central and 
trunk line territories. That scale, Peyser said, was prescribed 
for the haul in official territory on traffic moving between 
southern and official territories. The present rate, a propor- 
tional, from the clay producing points, to Louisville, Ky., is 
$1.69 a net ton. 


HOGS TO CALIFORNIA 


A plan for the making of rates on hogs, from points in 
Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, and Wyoming, and from St. Joseph 
and Kansas City, Mo., to Los Angeles and contiguous California 
points, and from points in some of the origin states to some 
points in California taking San Francisco rates, has been pro- 
posed by Examiner Harris Fleming in No. 22378, Romeo Stores 
Co. et al. vs. Union Pacific et al., and the cases joined with it. 
The latter are a sub-number of the title comlaint, Western 
Meat Co. et al. vs. Burlington et al.; No. 23284, C. Swanston & 
Son vs. Southern Pacific et al., and No. 23449, Virden Packing 
Co. vs. Burlington et al. , 

Based upon a finding of unreasonableness Fleming proposed 
a mileage scale, with 1,000 miles as the minimum distance, with 
arbitraries over on shipments from points on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western. That scale of arbitraries begins with 1.5 
cents for distances between 50 and 100 miles. It progresses 
half a cent for each 50-mile block, running out with a rate of 


4.5 cents for the block between 350 and 400 miles. The basic 
scale, with rates applied on distances figured “via the shortest 
practical routes,’ follows: 





- rf In double- In single- 
Distance deck cars deck cars 
NY wii bkt ni die it asia hing ey Rie e ane gave adaaleed 74 85 
1050 miles and over 1000 miles................0000% 75.5 87 
1100 miles and over 1050 miles................e0005 77 88.5 
ZUSO TRIOS ANE VET TIGO MAINES. 6..occcccccccescceses 78.5 90.5 
1200 miles and over 1150 miles................cc00. 80 92 
1250 miles and over 1200 miles..............eeeeees 81.5 93.5 
1300 miles ANd OVEF 12350 Miles. ....s.ccccccccccvcce 83 95.5 
1350 miles and over 1300 miles..............6. ee 84.5 97 
LEGO MIOS ANG OVEF 1950 MES... .ccccccccccecscoses 86 99 
1450 miles and over 1400 miles..............-.e000. 87.5 100.5 
1500 miles and over 1460 miles... .....ccsevecseeses 89 102.5 
1550 miles and over 1500 miles..............ceceee8 90.5 104 
1600 miles and over 1550 miles..........ccccccccces 92 106 
1650 miles and over 1600 miles..............eeeeees 93.5 107.5 
1700 miles and over 1650 miles..........-..c0eee00: 95 109.5 
1750 miles and over 1700 miles..............eeeee08 96.5 111 
TS00 miles and OVer 1760 MHOB. ....0.0cccccccccenses 98 113 


The rates and arbitraries recommended by him for future 
use, the examiner said, should be prescribed only until the 
Commission’s findings in No. 17000, part 9, Hoch-Smith western 
live stock, become effective. The examiner also proposed rep- 
aration. 

As to reasonable bases of weights to be observed in con- 
nection with the proposed rates, both in the past and for the 
future, Fleming said: 


Destination hoof weights, ascertained in accordance with defend- 
ants’ tariff rule pertaining thereto in effect when the shipments 
moved, where such weights are shown, but not less than 17,000 
pounds for single-deck shipments for which cars 36 feet 7 inches and 
under in length were ordered, and 18,500 pounds for single-deck 
shipments for which cars in excess of 36 feet 7 inches in length were 
ordered; 

Orgin hoof weights, where such weights but not destination hoof 
= are shown, subject to the carload minima just described; 
and, 

Where neither origin nor destination hoof weights are shown, 
the carload minimum weights shown in the subjoined table for size of 
car ordered, plus 10 per cent, for single-deck or double-deck ship- 
ments; 


Minimum Weights 


Length of car, inside measurement Pounds 


ee ee ks ada vane db eeeeil aanbiwembs ea she 16,500 
Se re Se We Se TG 5 RID once sccesusweeeasecnwsuteseses 18,500 
ee. 2 gk LO 2 re errr ee rrr rere rer 18,975 


19,450 
19,925 


20,400 


ee ee | 


42 feet and over 41 feet 
43 feet and over 42 feet 
44 feet and over 43 feet 


SOUTHWESTERN REVISION 


In three proposed reports Commission examiners have made 
recommendations for the disposition of phases of No. 13535, 
Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203. One part, 
I. and S. No. 3130, called southwestern rates, composed of the 
main suspension case and ten divisions of it, was on original 
hearing before Examiners R. M. Brown and S. V. Markley. 
Another part, designated as No. 13535, Consolidated Southwest- 
ern Cases, covering also pertinent parts of I. and S. No. 3130, 
was on further hearing before Examiner R. G. Taylor. The 
third part, also called No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, with parts of I. and S. No. 3130 embraced therein, was 
on further hearing before Examiner Taylor. The two parts last 
mentioned were heard jointly with the Texas commission. 

The suspension proceeding was created by the Commis- 
sion’s order suspending rates proposed to be made operative 
by the carriers in purported compliance with the Commission’s 
decision in the southwestern class rate investigation, on July 
14, 1928. The carriers proposed to cancel carload commodity 
rates on a long list of articles, leaving, in most instances, the 
classification bases to apply on traffic to and between points in 
the southwest and Kansas-Missouri territory, and on spent cat- 
alyzer from points in the southwest to destinations in defined 
territories, except in so far as such rates applied on traffic be- 
tween points east of the Indiana-Illinois line, not including the 
Chicago district, on the one hand, and points in Kansas and 
Missouri on the other, and on import, export and coastwise 
traffic. The commodities covered by the suspension orders are 
indicated by the finding recommended by Examiners Brown and 
Markley, as follows: 


1. Proposed fifth-class rates on iron or steel chains, in carloads, 
found not justified. Column 35 rates, minimum 36,000 pounds, found 
reasonable for application thereto, in straight carloads or in mixed 
carloads with other iron or steel articles. 

2. Proposed class-E rates on concrete slaps, reinforced, building 
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or roofing, without glass insertions, in carloads, found not justified. 


Column 15 rates, minimum 60,000 pounds, found reasonable for applica- 
tion thereto. : , 
3. Proposed fifth-class rates on barrel or drum material, iron or 


steel, in carloads, found not justified. Column 35 rates, minimum 
40,000 pounds, found reasonable for application thereto. P 
4, Proposed classification bases of rates on hides, pelts, skins, 


inedible tallow, hide trimmings and tails, in carloads, found justified. 

5. Proposed fourth-class rates on davenport spring assemblies, 
in carloads, found justified. : . 

6. Proposed class A rates on strap spring assemblies, in carloads, 
found not justified. Column 35 rates, minimum 30,000 pounds, subject 
to rule 34, found reasonable for application thereto. . 

7. Proposed fourth-class rates on framed spring assemblies, not 
compressed, or compressed to a thickness of more than one inch, in 
carloads, found justified. 

8. Proposed fourth-class rates on framed spring assemblies, com- 
pressed to a thickness of not more than one inch, in carloads, found 
not justified. Column 35 rates, minimum 36,000 pounds, subject to 
rule 34, found reasonable for application thereto. : : 

9. Proposed class A rates on cloth-pocket type spring assemblies, 
compressed to a thickness of less than one inch, in carloads, found 
justified. . 

10. Proposed fourth-class rates on cloth-pocket type spring as- 
semblies, compressed to not less than one-half their normal thickness, 
but more than one inch in thickness, in carloads, found justified. 

11. Reasonable rates and rules prescribed for carload mixtures 
of various spring assemblies. 

12. Proposed fifth-class rates on spent catalyzer, in carloads, 
found not justified. Column 20 rates, minimum 36,000 pounds, found 
reasonable for application thereto. 

13. Proposed fifth-class rates on asbestos cement, in carloads, 
found not justified. Column 25 rates, minimum 40,000 pounds, found 
reasonable for application thereto. 

14. Proposed column 70 rates on window shade cloth, in carloads, 
found not justified. Column 55 rates, minimum 40,000 pounds, found 
reasonable for application thereto. 

15. Proposed class A rates on furniture stock in the white, in- 
cluding chair stock and school-desk stock in the white, in carloads, 
found not justified. Column 40 rates, minimum 30,000 pounds, found 
reasonable for application thereto. : 

16. Proposed class B rates on school-desk material in the rough, 
in carloads, found justified. 


The examiners said the suspension orders should be vacated 
without qualification as to the rates found justified and without 
prejudice as to the rates not justified, substitutes for which were 
recommended by the examiners. 

As to mixtures of spring assemblies the examiners said that 
the Commission should find reasonable column 45 basis of 
rates, 30,000 pounds minimum, subject to Rule 34, for applica- 
tion on mixtures, consisting in part of interlaced (strap) 
assemblies or framed assemblies as described, or both, or of 
interlaced or compressed assemblies, or both, and not compressed 
assemblies, and, in part, of davenport assemblies, or not com- 
pressed assemblies and/or of any one or more of other assemblies 
specified. 

Glass and Glass Articles 


The first of the two cases called by the name of the south- 
western revision relates to glass and glass articles dealt with 
in former reports in the general case. This is the first of the 
two proceedings heard jointly with the Texas commission be- 
cause of the large interest that state had in the rates, which, 
with an exception, became applicable within that state. Examiner 
Taylor recommended the following: 


1. Column 35 rates found to be reasonable maximum rates from 
defined territories to southwestern destinations, and between south- 
western points on glass bottles, carboys, demijohns, jars, jelly glasses, 
— tumblers, and machine pressed tumblers, in straight or mixed 
carloads, minimum weight 30,000 pounds. 

2. Column 55 rates found to be reasonable maximum rates to and 
between the same points on glass lamp chimneys, lantern chimneys 
or globes, lamp fonts (rated third class in western classification), 
and shades, in straight or mixed carloads, minimum weight 12,000 
pounds, subject to rule 34. 

3. Column 45 rates found to be reasonable maximum rates to 
and between the same points on glassware, not otherwise indexed 
by name, including lamp fonts (rated fourth class in western classi- 
fication), and glass Gylinders, in carloads, minimum weight 24,000 
pounds, subject to rule 34. 

4. Column 35 rates found to be reasonable maximum rates to 
and between the same points on caps, covers, stoppers, and tops 
for glass bottles, carboys, demijohns, jars, glasses or tumblers, in 
straight or mixed carloads, minimum weight 40,000 pounds. 

5. Column 15 rates found to be reasonable maximum rates to 
and between the same points on cullet (broken glass), in carloads, 
minimum weight 50,000 pounds. 

6. Column 22% rates found to be reasonable maximum rates to 
and between the same points on cullet (broken glass) in mixed car- 
loads with junk as described in commodity description 26, minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds. 


Pipe and Related Articles 


The third of the’ proposed reports, also by Examiner Taylor, 
covers wrought iron, steel and cast iron pipe and related articles. 
He said that the Commission should find that column 32.5 per 
cent of first class on the commodities indicated would be un- 
reasonable and that reasonable rates would be column 28.5 
per cent of first class. 

Schedules suspended in I. and S. No. 3130 relating to the 
commodities covered by the proceeding were found not justified. 
The findings as to the pipe and related articles proposed by 
Examiner Taylor follow: 


28% per cent of the southwestern first-class rates found to be 
reasonable maximum rates to, from, and between points embraced 
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in the respective proceedings on wrought-iron, steel and cast-iron pipe 
and related articles. 
28% per cent of the Kansas-Missouri rates found to be reasonable 


maximum rates from southeastern origins to destinations in Kansas. 9 


Missouri territory on cast-iron pipe and related articles. 

281% per cent of the Kansas-Missouri rates plus differentials found 
to be reasonable maximum rates from southeastern origins to des. 
tinations in Kansas west of Kansas-Missouri territory on cast-iron 
pipe and related articles. 


Examiner Taylor said that, in accordance with the request 
of Milwaukee, Wis., interests, Finding 27 in the original report 
should be modified so as to permit the railroads, which made 
no objection, to maintain rates on pipe from Milwaukee to 
destinations in the southwest, east of the Neosho-Laredo line, 
on the basis of 1.5 cents over Chicago, while to points west of 
that line the Chicago basis would apply. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Scrap Iron and Steel 


No. 23253, Perry, Buxton, Doane Co. vs. New Haven et al. 
By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Recommends reparation on 
finding unreasonable reconsignment charges on six carloads of 
scrap iron and steel, North Easton, Mass., to Weirton, W. Va., 
thence reconsigned to Youngstown, O. 


Shipping Baskets 


No. 23184, Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
By Examiner Paul R. Naefe. Recommends dismissal on finding 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful rates, fruit and vege- 
table shipping baskets, straight carloads, Plymouth and Paoli, 
Ind., to points in Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Artificial Stone 


No. 23156, Arnold Stone Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By Examiner 
Elza Job. Recommends reparation and finding that rates, arti- 
ficial stone, Greensboro, N. C., to Hopewell, Blacksburg, Waynes- 
boro and Martinsville, Va., were, are and for future will be 
unreasonable to extent they exceeded, exceed or may exceed 
scale of rates found reasonable and set forth in appendix in 
Ornamental Stone Co. vs. Southern, 156 I. C. C. 348, the rates 
shown in that appendix under description A to apply on arti- 
ficial stone, plain faced, in carloads, and the rates shown un- 
der description B to apply on artificial stone, ornamental, in 
carloads, the higher rate to apply on both commodities in 
mixed carloads, minimum 36,000 pounds in all instances, these 
rates to be applied to distances over routes shipments moved 
for the past and over the shortest existing routes (of which 
the Southern Railway or the Atlantic & Yadkin Railroad, as 
the case may be, is the initial line) over which carload traffic 
may be moved without transfer of lading for the future. 


Sugar Reparation 
No. 11759, Meridian Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent, et al. By Examiner L. H. Dishman. Upon fur- 
ther hearing amounts of reparation due on shipments of sugar, 
New Orleans, La., to Meridian, Miss., determined. Original re- 
port, 132 I. C.. C. 477. 


Steel Concrete Forms 


No. 23282, Hausman Steel Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. By 
Examiner T. Leo Haden. Recommends dismissal on finding ap- 
plicable rate charged, carload steel concrete forms, Atlanta, 
Ga., to Toledo, O. 

Slag 

No. 22725, State Road Department of Florida vs. A. G. S. 
et al. By Examiner W. A. Disque. Recommends reparation on 
finding rates, slag, Birmingham and Woodward, Ala., to desti- 
nations south of Tallahassee, Fla., on what was formerly the 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama, unreasonable to extent they ex- 
ceeded system joint-line mileage rates plus 20 per cent, applied 
to the actual distances hauled. Award of reparation contingent 
on showing by complainant that it is an entity having a right 
to institute proceedings of this kind and receive money for the 
state of Florida. Defendants questioned right of complainant 
to institute and proceed with case. Examiner said he was ul- 
able to settle the matter. He said the record did not disclose 
complainant’s legal status or its rights or duties. 


Fuel Oil Reparation 

No. 22976, Hughes Oil Co. et al. vs. St. Louis Southwestern 
et al. By Examiner C. Garofalo. Recommends reparation on 
finding charges on fuel oil, Pyote, Tex., to South Bend, Ind., 
unreasonable to extent rate exceeded 45 cents. 

Tile 

No. 23062, Atlantic Marble & Tile Co. vs. Union Traction 
Co. of Indiana et al. By Examiner J. G. Cooper. Carload ship- 
ment, 47 barrels, 1 keg and 109 boxes of tile from Anderson, 
Ind., to Atlanta, Ga., misrouted. Applicable rate over route 
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' and 50 cents from Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va. 


August 23, 1930 


shipment should have moved, 69 cents, not unreasonable. Rec- 
ommends reparation to basis of 69 cents, minimum 36,000 
pounds. 
Fuel Oil 

No. 22030, Associated Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By Ex- 
aminer A. E. Later. Recommends denial of reparation on find- 
ing no damage proved to have resulted from collection of rates, 
fuel oil, Vernon, Calif., to Ajo, Ariz., held to be unduly preju- 
dicial and in violation of long-and-short-haul provision of fourth 
section. Finding as to unlawfulness of rates made in General 
Petroleum Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F., 146 I. C. C. 194, conceded by 
defendants to be controlling in this case. 


Gasoline and Kerosene 


No. 23161, American Oil Co. vs. Southern et al. By Exam- 
Recommends finding that rates, gasoline and 


unreasonable to extent they exceeded, exceed or may exceed 
55 cents from New Orleans, La., 47.5 cents from Memphis, Tenn., 
Reparation 


proposed. 


TENTATIVE RECAPTURE REPORTS 


The Commission, by division 1, has served tentative reports 
as to excess income in Finance No. 5934, Etna and Montrose 
Railroad Co.; Finance No. 4001, Laurinburg & Southern Railroad 
Co., and Finance No. 3799, La Salle and Bureau County Railroad 
Co. 

It has concluded that the Etna and Montrose has excess net 
railway operating income amounting to $15,575.95 in 1925 and 
$20,839.98 in 1926. It has included an order in its tentative 
report requiring that carrier, not later than September 24, to 
transmit to Secretary McGinty $18,207.97, as the amount the 
company owes the recapture fund. 

In respect of the Laurinburg & Southern the Commission 
has found that that company had excess net railway operating 
income of $684.81 in the last 10 months of 1920; $23,522.61 in 
1921; $13,367.69 in 1922; $9,625.23 in 1923; and $993.05 in 1926. 
In its proposed order the Commission required the company to 
send $21,578.46 to Secretary McGinty not later than September 
24, that being the unpaid balance of the excess net railway 
operating income amounting to $24,096.69. 

The tentative report of the La Salle and Bureau County 
finds that that company had excess net railway operating income 
in every year from 1921 to 1927, both inclusive, amounting to 
$122,177.53. The proposed order directs the railway to send to 
Secretary McGinty, not later than September 24, $42,666.93 as 
the unpaid balance of an excess net railway operating income, 
payable to the recapture fund, of $61,088.78. 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


Western railroads August 20 petitioned the Commission to 
postpone the effective date of its order in the Hoch-Smith grain 
case from October 1 to January 1. They said the petition was 
submitted wholly aside from the question of whether or not the 
order should be vacated and set aside on the petition for rehear- 
ing and reconsideration that would be presently filed. It would 
be impossible to revise the tariffs and even meet the substantive 
_— of the order within the time now permitted, they 
said. 

In their petition for postponement of the effective date of 
the order in No. 17000, rate structure investigation, part 7, 
grain and grain products within western district and for ex- 
port, the western lines submitted statements to show that it 
would be impossible, because of the work involved, to comply 
with the order before January 1. In relating the preliminary 
steps already taken by the carriers, the petitioners said that 
at the outset it was recognized that the decision would require 
a complete overhauling of the entire grain rate and transit 
structure which had been built up in the western district over 
a period of time. The carriers said approximately forty men 
were at work on the case in western trunk line committee rooms 
and other committees were at work in other parts of the 
country. 

“In addition to the great amount of detail work necessary 
to determine the rates required by the order,” say the carriers, 
“there are some parts of the order that are not entirely clear, 
and special consideration must be given to these particular 
items. In some cases, it will probably be necessary to confer 
with the Commission’s representatives. : 

“The order apparently requires the establishment of joint 
tates between points from and to which joint rates have not 
Previously been published as through rates on the basis of the 
so-called interior scales. To permit determination of the rates 
under these so-called interior scales will require the calculation 
of innumerable mileages which will take considerable time to 
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prepare under the formula prescribed by the order and publica- 
tion of additional tariffs will be necessary. The order appar- 
ently requires the establishment of proportional rates from 
Minneapolis and the Missouri River to innumerable local sta- 
tions beyond which rates have not previously existed and which 
cannot be determined until carriers have figured the rates from 
country stations to the markets. The readjustment of rates 
contemplated under the order involves an immense amount of 
work, and the revision of transit tariffs presents a most diffi- 
cult task, requiring a complete overhauling of all existing rules 
and regulations, as well as every specific transit arrangement 
provided in the tariffs of the carriers operating in the western 
district. It is estimated that there will be a substantial in- 
crease in tariff matter as compared with that published today. 

“Carriers have, in many instances, published rate bases 
for convenience and to avoid unnecessary tariff publication in 
the transit tariffs and have-.set bases to considerable territory 
by a single sentence stating that rates to certain destination 
territory will be an arbitrary higher than the rates to a named 
point. In place of applications such as these, it will be neces- 
sary, under this order, to eliminate adjustments from the transit 
tariffs and publish, as a substitute, many specific rates in the 
rate tariffs. 


“Prior to receipt of the decision in this case, the carriers 
had been served with the decision in the class rate case, 
I. C. C. Docket 17000, part 2. This decision is effective Novem- 
ber 1, 1930, on statutory notice, and the carriers had already 
started their forces on the work necessary to comply with the 
class rate findings, anticipating the prescription of rates on a 
mileage basis. Not being able to anticipate the basis for the 
rates as prescribed in the grain case, it was not possible to 
accomplish preliminary work of this nature as a foundation 
for constructing rates on grain, such as is contemplated under 
the so-called interior scales.” 


G. N.-N. P. UNIFICATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Reopening of the Great Northern-Northern Pacific unification 
case at this time would be premature and would serve no useful 
purpose since the Commission has withheld the issuance of any 
order pending submission by applicants of a supplemental plan 
or proposal complying with four requirements found by the 
Commission to be necessary in order that the proposed unifica- 
tion may be in the public interest, according to the reply of 
applicants filed with the Commission to the petition of the Min- 
nesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission for reopening and 
to similar petitions. 

Applicants say it is to be assumed that if and when the 
supplemental plan or proposal shall have been submitted to the 
Commission, the Commission will hold further hearings thereon 
and that at such hearings all interested parties, including the 
Minnesota commission, may be fully heard. They deny allega- 
tion in the Minnesota petition to the effect that employes of 
the Northern Pacific and Great Northern did not have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard in the proceeding. As a matter of fact, it 
is asserted, the record shows that certain employes did intervene 
in the case and were heard and that a large amount of evidence 
as to the effect of the proposed unification upon railway em- 
ployes, as well as upon business interests at division, terminal 
and shop points, was adduced and was fully heard by the Com- 
mission. In general, applicants deny allegations of the Min- 
nesota commission that there was not full opportunity for all 
interested to be heard in the original proceeding. It is also 
asserted that the record contains abundant evidence in support 
of each and all of the Commission’s findings as to the effect of 
the proposed unification upon competition, upon service, as to 
efficiency of operation of the proposed enlarged system, and 
other factors involved. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission has petitioned the Com- 
mission to reopen the proceeding, adopting the Minnesota com- 
mission’s petition. 


MISSOURI RIVER COAL RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


After conference with Commission men charged with the 
duty of seeing that tariffs are in proper form and comply with 
the Commission’s requirements, the Wabash and the Chicago 
& Alton have decided to amend their tariffs reducing coal rates 
from the Springfield, Ill., district to Kansas City, Mo., and other 
Missouri River points as well as intermediate destinations so 
that they will become operative, if they are not suspended, on 
September 4. They did that rather than have them rejected 
as not having been filed to become operative on statutory no- 
tice. The two carriers filed the tariffs (see Traffic World, Au- 
gust 16) on less than statutory notice under a rule of the 
Commission permitting carriers to file related rates on less 
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than full notice for the preservation of a recognized rela- 
tionship. 

Representatives of the two railroads and interested coal 
operators conferred with the Commission men when the latter 
informed the former that the tariffs were not entitled to be 
filed on short notice and that they would be rejected unless 
changed to comply with the statute by being made effective on 
September 4 instead of August 20. The railroad men were told 
that the rejection would be made, if the tariffs were not 
amended, regardless of the question of their suspension raised 
by the protests filed with the Commission. The Commission 
men advised the railroad men to be in position, in the event 
the Commission refused to suspend the tariffs, to have them 
become effective on September 4, rather than have a rejection 
force them to count the effective date from the day of rejec- 
tion. Of course if the tariffs are suspended, the question of 
their effective date will be of no significance. 

After particular attention was given to the rates proposed 
by the Wabash and the Alton, examination of the tariffs of other 
carriers from other Illinois coal districts revealed the fact that 
some of their tariffs were open to the objection that had been 
made to the form of publication proposed by the Alton and Wa- 
bash; that is to say, that carriers other than the Wabash and 
Alton based their tariffs, making changes in rates that would 
not preserve the relationships that had existed, upon a Commis- 
sion rule authorizing short notice tariffs that merely preserved 
existing relationships. Their effective dates were postponed to 
September 4, the same as the Alton and Wabash tariffs. 

Protests were received from the Belleville district coal op- 
erators asking for the suspension of rates from the southern 
Illinois district to points west of the Mississippi. They were 
based upon the allegation that the rates proposed would be in 
violation of the fourth section. A check of the tariffs seemed 
to indicate that they would be in accordance with the criteria 
laid down by the Commission when it made the settlement of 
rates from and into the southwest which the Alton and Wabash 
were accused of overturning with the rates that they had filed. 
The question was raised as to whether the supposed fourth sec- 
tion departures were not merely the result of the failure, up to 
that time, of the carriers serving the Belleville district to take 
advantage of the tariff filing rule invoked by the carriers the 
effective date of the tariffs of which was postponed until Sep- 
tember 4. 

The Commission refused to suspend the rates on coal from 
the southern Illinois coal district against which protest was 
made by coal operators in the Belleville district. Refusal of 
the Commission to suspend has been taken as meaning that 
the tariffs against which the protests were made, in the opin- 
ion of the Commission, were in substantial if not exact con- 
formity with its decision in the Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau (see 
Traffic World, May 24, p. 1371). In that case the Commission 
prescribed the rates to have become effective on June 20 and 
then modified its order so that the railroads had until August 
20 to make the rates operative. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3497, the Commission suspended from Au- 
gust 15 until March 15, schedules in supplement No. 115 to 
Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2008, and various other tariffs. The 
suspended schedules propose changes in rates on scrap and 
waste paper, carloads, which result in both increases and re- 
ductions, from, to, and between points in Southwestern terri- 
tory. The following is illustrative, rates being in cents a 100 
pounds: 

From Ft. Scott, Kan., to Kansas City, Mo., present 12, proposed 
14%; from Oklahoma City, Okla., to Kansas City, Mo., present 3014, 


proposed 29; from Houston, Tex., to St. Louis, Mo., Present 42, pro- 
posed 45; from Houston, Tex., to Hamilton, O., present 50, proposed 53. 


In I. and S. No. 3498, the Commission suspended from 
August 15 until March 15, schedules in supplements 12 and 13 
to the Pennsylvania I. C. C. 200. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to increase the rates from 70 per cent of sixth class to the 
full sixth class basis of rates on ground or pulverized coal, car- 
loads, from points on the Pennsylvania Railroad in the Pitts- 
burgh, Erie and Johnstown, Pa., groups to destinations in New 
England. The following is illustrative, rates being in cents a 
100 pounds: 


From Charleroi and Irwin, Pa., to Ansonia, Conn., and Boston, 
Mass., present 21%, carload minimum weight 50,000 pounds; proposed 
30%, carload minimum weight 36,000 pounds. 


In I. and S. No. 3499, the Commission suspended from 
August 15 until March 15, schedules in supplement No. 2 to 
C. W. Galligan’s I. C. C. No. 158. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to increase rates on carload traffic moving between indus- 
tries on the Chicago and North Western Ry. Co., on the one 
hand, and industries on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and 
Pennsylvania Railroad Companies, on the other hand, within 
the Chicago District from 2.5 cents to 3 cents per 100 pounds. 
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In I. and S. No. 3500, the Commission suspended from 
August 15 until March 15, schedules in supplement No. 115 to 


Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2008, and various other tariffs. The 
suspended schedules propose changes in rates on wood char. 
coal, carloads, which result in reductions, applicable from, to, 
and between points in Southwestern territory. The following 
is illustrative, rates being in cents per 100 pounds: 

From Memphis, Tenn., to Little Rock, Ark., present 22, proposed 
17; from Charleston, Miss., to Shreveport, La., present 33, proposed 26, 

In I. and S. No. 3501, the Commission has suspended from 
August 18 until March 18 schedules in Lake Erie & Fort Wayne 
I. C. C. No. 36, and supplement No. 42 to Wabash I. C. C. No, 
6284. The suspended schedules propose to increase the present 
switching charges of the Lake Erie & Fort Wayne at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., from $3.60 to $6 a car for reciprocal switching 
movements between industries located on its line and inter. 
change tracks of connecting lines, also from $3.60 tod $9.50 a 
car for industrial switching service between its industries and 
team tracks, and from $1.50 to $6.30 a car for intra-plant switch- 
ing between tracks at the same industry. 


In I. and S. No. 3502, the Commission has suspended from 
September 1 until April 1, schedules in Louisville & Nashville | 
1 and 2 f 


tariff, I. C. C. No. A-16027, 
thereto. 


and Supplements Nos. 
The suspended schedules propose new rates and 


routes on coal, carloads, from mines on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad in Harlan and Bell counties of Kentucky to south- 


eastern destinations via the L. & N. R. R. to Miller Yard, Va., 
thence Clinchfield R. R., and connections beyond, which would 
result in reductions. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


Finance Nos. 6409 and 6410, In re Great Northern Pacific Rail- 
way acquisition. The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin has 
asked for reopening and further hearing and argument. 

No. 21960, Pittston Paper Corporation vs. Canadian National 
Rys. et al. The complainant asks for reopening and reconsidera- 
tion by the full Commission on the record as made. 

No. 16035, Willson Bros. Lumber Co. et al. vs. Albany 
Southern et al. Complainants ask for reopening ard reargu- 
ment before whole Commission. 

No. 21388 (and Sub. Nos. 1, 2, 5 and 6), Virginia Lumber 
Corporation vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. Defendants ask for 
reconsideration and for oral argument, and for consolidation 
ye Docket No. 21094, Dodge County Lumber Co. vs. Southern 
et al. 

No. 22496, Garsons Iron & Steel Co. vs. Gulf & Sabine River 
et al. Defendants ask for reopening for further consideration 
on the record as made in so far as it relates to rates on scrap 
iron from Clarks, La., to Houston, Tex., for export. 

No. 22424, Amos Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
plainant asks for a rehearing. 

No. 20912, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. & E. et al. 
C. Reiss Coal Co., Milwaukee-Western Fuel Co., and W. H. Pugh 
Coal Co. ask for postponement of effective date of order, and 
for reargument and reconsideration in part, before entire Com- 
mission. 

No. 17422, H. B. Smith Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. Com- 
plainant asks for rehearing to be heard in connetcion with 
Industrial Sand Cases, 1930, now assigned for September 9, at 
Washington, D. C., so far as basis of rates may be fixed for 
core sand to Westfield, Mass., over interstate routes. 

No. 17288, J. G. McDonald Chocolate Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. J. G. McDonald Chocolate Co. asks for reopening, re- 
consideration and/or rehearing. 


Com- 


WIRE COMPANY STATISTICS 


Telegraph and cable companies reporting to the Commis- 
sion had aggregate operating income of $26,332,598 in 1929, of 
which the Western Union Telegraph Company was credited 
with $20,514,139, according to selected financial and operating 
data for 1929 compiled by the bureau of statistics of the Com- 
mission from company reports. 

Total miles of wire in service amounted to 2,365,413, of 
which 1,934,020 were operated by the Western Union. The 
Mackay Companies were second with 359,924 miles. 

Aggregate investment in plant and equipment was reported 
as $411,725,366, with the Western Union being credited with 
$284,277,473 of the total. 

Tax accruals totaled $5,988,781. 
$4,969,500 of the total. 

Dividends declared in 1929 totaled $18,828,254. Of that 
total $8,651,872 was credited to All America Cables, Inc., and 
$8,188,206 to the Western Union. 

Revenue messages tranmitted totaled 209,525,741, of which 
160,628,400 (estimated) were handled by the Western Union. 

The companies employed 92,958 employes as of June 30, 
1929, 69,409 being credited to the Western Union and 20,303 
to the Mackay Companies. 


The Western Union paid 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. Waco.) Court, in de- 
termining whether judgment is supported by pleadings, will con- 
sider pleadings of both parties—Gulf, C. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. 
Lipshitz, 29 S. W. Rep. (2d) 905. 

Omissions in pleadings of one party may be supplied by 
allegations in pleadings of the other.—Ibid. 

Presumption of negligence arises in case shipment of goods 
is destroyed by fire in hands of carrier, though liability is ex- 


> cepted in contract of carriage.—lIbid. 


Carrier has burden of rebutting presumption of negligence 
arising when shipment of goods is destroyed by fire.—Ibid. 
Pleadings in suit against carrier to recover value of carload 


—Ibid. 

Evidence in suit to recover value of carload of rags deliv- 
ered to carrier Warranted recovery for loss by fire.—Ibid. 

Whether carrier repudiated contract of carriage and tendered 
remainder of shipment of rags after fire to shipper on ground 
shipment was delivered to it in violation of law held for jury. 
—Ibid. : 

Failure to request submission of issue of tender to shipper 
on ground shipment was delivered to carrier in violation of law 
was waiver thereof as ground of defense.—TIbid. 

Whether cause of fire in shipment of rags was vegetable 
oil therein held for jury.—Ibid. 

Defendant requesting charges submitting issues is not in 
position to question sufficiency of evidence to sustain findings 
thereon.—Ibid. 

Defendant failing to request submission of issue must be 
held to have waived issue.—Ibid. 

Shipper was entitled to recover against carrier for damage 
to shipment of rags by fire, regardless of whether shipment 
contained prohibited quantities of vegetable oil not causing 
fire (18 USCA, sections 383, 385). 18 USCA, sec. 383, provides 
that Interstate Commerce Commission shall formulate regula- 
tions for safe transportation of explosives and other dangerous 
articles, including ozidizing materials while section 385 provides 
that it shall be unlawful for any person to deliver to a common 
carrier under any false or deceptive marking description or 
invoice or without informing agent of carrier in writing the 
true character thereof, any such dangerous articles.—Ibid. 

Carrier cannot escape liability for its own negligence on 
ground contract of shipment is illegal. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia.) Assignment of 
error complaining of instructions given, held .not reviewable, 
where neither certificate of exceptions nor record showed ex- 
ception or ground of objection (Supreme Court of Appeals Rule 
22)—Chesapeake & O. Ry. Co. vs. Osborne, 153 S. E. Rep. 865. 

At common law when shipment is delivered, shipper be- 
comes liable for regularly established rate and carrier for safe 
carriage and delivery. 

Under foregoing rule, liability of carrier is practically that 
of an insurer of property to full value against all loss or dam- 
age of whatever kind, due to whatever cause, with exception 
of loss or damage caused by act of God or public enemy, by 
act of public authority or shipper, or arising from inherent nature 
of property.—Ibid. 

Carrier is liable for full value of intrastate shipment lost, 
and, in event of damage thereto, is liable for full amount.—Ibid. 

No contract other than arising by implication from delivery 
for carriage is necessary to subject carrier to common-law 
liability for loss or damage.—Ibid. 

Intrastate shipment is governed by statutes and decisions 
of particular state.—Ibid. 

No contract, receipt, rule or regulation will exempt common 
carrier from any liability for loss or damage to intrastate ship- 
ment existing at time of such contract (Code 1919, sections 
3926, 3930). 

Foregoing is the rule notwithstanding contract, receipt, 
rule, or regulation embodying exemption from liability may have 
been approved by Corporation Commission for application in 
connection with scale of rates graduated in accordance with 
value of property shipped.—Ibid. 
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Limitation on carrier’s liability for loss or damage to intra- 
state shipment constitutes exemption from liability, and there- 
fore ineffective (Code 1919, Sections 3926, 3930).—Ibid. 

Degree of carrier’s liability for loss or damage to intra- 
state shipment is determined by what it would be at common 
law, absent contract with reference thereto (Code 1919, sections 
3926, 3930).—Ibid. 

Intrastate rates lawfully established on basis of value of 
property shipped are valid and enforceable.—Ibid. 

Carrier having established intrastate rates based upon 
grade or value has at common law right to make inquiry, and 
shipper must answer truthfully (Code 1919, section 3913). 

Code 1919, section 3913, subjects shipper to fine, if he know- 
ingly and wilfully, for purpose of obtaining transportation at 
less than regularly established rate, misrepresents kind, grade, 
or value of property, even though done with knowledge, con- 
sent, or connivance of carrier or its agents.—Ibid. 

Where shipper misrepresents value to obtain lower intra- 
state rates, carrier is entitled to recover difference between 
rate paid and rate properly applicable (Code 1919, section 3913). 
—Ibid. 

Shipper’s misrepresentation of character, grade, etc., of 
intrastate shipment to obtain lower rate constitutes fraud, 
which at common law estops shipper from asserting contrary. 
—Ibid. 

Foregoing rule is applicable, notwithstanding there be no 
rule, regulation, notice, contract, or receipt limiting recovery 
to value of property as it appeared or was represented to be. 
Absent knowledge of or actual notice to agent warranting agent 
of carrier in policing rates in good faith to accept property for 
shipment at rate applicable to property at valuation represented 
by shipper, carrier may rely thereon.—Ibid. 

Estoppel at common law against shipper to assert facts 
contrary to representation regarding intrastate shipment is 
ineffective, if resulting in enforcement of contract limiting car- 
rier’s liability.—Ibid. 

Shipper’s misrepresentation of value of intrastate shipment 
will not work estoppel to recover full value, where carrier at 
delivery knew property was not as represented. 

Knowledge may come to carrier through its agents that 
kind, grade, or value of property was not as represented, or 
such fact might have been apparent to carrier from mere 
inspection or from other facts and circumstances known.—Ibid. 

Misrepresentation regarding intrastate shipment will not 
estop shipper from recovering actual value for loss or damage, 
where carrier in fact applies but one rate for particular property. 
—Ibid. 

Defendant having filed its grounds of defense is limited to 
grounds therein stated (Code 1919, sec. 6091).—Ibid. 

General principle of equity practice that fraud as defense 
must be clearly alleged is equally applicable to law action, 
where grounds of defense are filed.—Ibid. 

Ground of defense, in action against carrier for damages to 
intrastate shipments, held not to allege fraud supporting estop- 
pel against shipper to assert value contrary to representation. 

Ground of defense alleged that horse was shipped under 
uniform live stock contract, and that in no event can any re- 
covery be had beyond actual value of horse as ordinary live 
stock, “copy of which contract is hereto attached as a part 
of these grounds of defense, and the defendant relies upon every 
part and parcel of said contract as a defense to this action.” 
—Ibid. 

Excluding testimony of carrier’s agent showing shipper’s 
fraud in representing value of intrastate shipment held not 
error, where fraud was not alleged as defense.—Ibid. 

Carrier’s instruction predicated upon shipper’s fraud in 
representing value of intrastate shipment held properly refused, 
where fraud was not alleged. 

Carrier offered instruction telling jury that they may take 
into consideration fact that shipper, when delivering horses 
for shipment, declared in writing that they were ordinary live 
stock. Contract embodied in ordinary live stock bill of lading 
was ineffective to limit liabilty of carrer.—Ibid. 

Carrier’s instruction that intrastate shipper was limited in 
recovery to damage to horse as ordinary horse held properly 
refused, where fraud in representing value was not alleged, and 
instruction was otherwise incomplete.—lIbid. 

Instruction limiting recovery against carrier for damages 
to intrastate shipment to negligence alleged held properly re- 
fused under evidence and other instruction. 

There was no evidence of any other act of negligence of 
carrier, and court had already instructed jury that shipper 
could not recover, if they believed from evidence that horse 
was made sick by some other cause than by coming in contact 
with steam from weed-killing car, as alleged.—lIbid. 

Negligence of carrier and amount of damage to intrastate 
shipment, if any, held for jury, where testimony was conflicting. 


—Ibid. 
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(Court of Appeal of Louisiana, Second Circuit.) Evidence 
showing mule was delivered to carrier in good condition, re- 
ceived with injury, contract of shipment, value of mule, ex- 
penses, non-payment, made prima facie case against carrier. 

Contract in question was interstate shipment under uni- 
form live stock contract or bill of lading. Evidence showed 
piece of lumber was placed across door about three feet above 
floor of car, in order to hold animals in until door could be 
shut after loading bridge or platform had been removed. In 
interval between removal of bridge and closing the door, one 
of mule’s hind legs slipped over edge of car, causing injury 
in which blood poisoning developed.—Alexander vs. Texas & 
Pac. Ry. Co., 129 So. Rep. 419. 

Proof of injury to goods in carrier’s possession throws upon 
carrier burden of showing injury was within contract or common- 
law exception.—Ibid. 

Unless injury could be prevented by reasonable foresight 
and vigilance, carrier is not liable for loss due to animal’s 
peculiar nature.—Ibid. 

Carrier must exercise high degree of care to prevent ani- 
mals from injuring themselves while being loaded, considering 
propensity to become frightened.—lIbid. 

Carrier’s removing loading bridge while mules in car were 
restless, with result that one slipped over edge and injured 
leg, held negligence.—Ibid. 

Carrier’s inspector, being veterinary, present when mule 
cut leg while being loaded, was negligent in not disinfecting 
injury. 

Inspector stated it was not his duty to treat animals, but 
simply to make reports. Injury was duly reported, but nothing 
was done because, according to inspector’s statements, injury 
was not considered serious.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, E. D. Louisiana, Baton Rouge Division.) 
Court has jurisdiction to set aside order of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission fixing rates, where there is no evidence to 
sustain it—Texas & N. O. R. R. Co. vs. Louisiana Public Service 
Commission, 41 Fed. Rep. (2d) 293. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit.) Proposed 
freight depot, requiring construction of lead track crossing 
another railroad’s main line, held “extension” necessitating cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity (interstate commerce act, 
sec. 1 (3), and (18, 20, and 22), as amended by transportation 
act, sec. 402, 49 USCA, sec. 1 (3, 18, 20, 22).—Missouri Pac. R. 
Co. vs. Chicago,.R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 41 Fed. Rep. (2d) 188. 

Decree enjoining proceedings for grade crossing over an- 
other company’s tracks before state commission until certificate 
of convenience from Interstate Commerce Commission was 
obtained, held proper (interstate commerce act, sec. 1 (3), and 
18, 20, and 22), as amended by transportation act, sec. 402, 49 
USCA, sec. 1 (3, 18, 20, 22)).—Ibid. 





(Court of Appeals of Ohio, Mahoning County.) Bus line 
operating within municipalities under franchise ordinances and 
gratuitously outside corporate limits held “motor transportaton 
company,” requiring certificate from Utilities Commission (Gen. 
Code, sections 614-84, 614-86). 

Decision of Supreme Court in suit of a competing railroad 
had permitted bus line to carry passengers from within limits 
of one municipality only as far as corporate limits of another 
municipality three or four miles distant, into which bus line 
had formerly been operated. This permission having been 
withdrawn for violations, the bus line obtained municipal fran- 
chises to operate within corporate limits of each municipality 
and began to take on passengers anywhere within either city, 
charging five cents within city, carrying passengers free of 
charge in territory between two municipalities, and charging 
additional five cents when a passenger who had ridden from 
one municipality left the bus within the corporate limits of 
the other.—Public Utilities Commission vs. Sebring-Alliance 
Bus Line, 172 N. E. Rep. 290. 

As regards enjoining motor transportation company oper- 
ating without statutory certificate from Utilities Commission, 
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equities of competing railroad should be considered (Gen. Code 
sections 614-84, 614-86).—Ibid. 
Equity follows, and does not wantonly supersede, law.—Ibii 





(Court of Appeals of New York.) Provision of bill of lag. 
ing, fixing one year after delivery or time for delivery wWithiy 
which actions for loss or damage must be brought, held valid 

Such provision constituted valid and complete defense t 
an action against the carrier to recover for alleged damage t 
goods commenced more than two years and seven months afte 
goods were delivered.—Sapinkopf vs. Cunard S. S. Co., Limited, 
172 N. E. Rep. 259. 





(District Court of Appeal, First District, Division 2, Cali. 
fornia.) Interstate Commerce Commission held without juris. 
diction to award damages because of unreasonable international 


joint through freight rate (interstate commerce act, sec. 1% 


pars. 1, 2, 49 USCA, sec. 1 (1, 2)). 

Interstate commerce act, sec. 1, pars. 1, 2, 49 USCA, sec. 1 
(1, 2), limits Interstate Commerce Commission’s jurisdiction 
to transportation within the United States. The Commission 


did not find that defendant railway company’s published rate} 


on shipmnts from the international boundary was unreasonable, 


—Lewis-Simas-Jones Co. vs. Southern Pac. Co., 289 Pac. Rep. 643, 





(Supreme Court of Washington.) Ferry rates established for 
auto stages operated in regular schedule through service held 
not private and special rates for benefit of particular shippers, 


The proceeding for the purpose of establishing the new) 


rates was instituted by two shippers, but the order was ap. 
plicable to all who then or thereafter may operate such a serv- 


ice.—Puget Sound Nav. Co. vs. Director, etc., of Public Works, 


289 Pac. Rep. 1006. 


Question what was granted by departmental order is gov- = 


erned, not by relief complaint asked for, but by what order 


provides regarding allegedly discriminatory ferry rates.—Ibid ) 


Order that old ferry rate schedules were “inapplicable” to 
auto stages held not to intend unjust discrimination. 


By the term “inapplicable,” as applied to the former sched- § 


uled rate, it was not meant that the former rate could not be 
applied to this particular service, but that under the facts found 
it should not be so applied.—Ibid. 


When rate is filed, published, and permitted to become § 


effective by department, it remains, until properly challenged, 
only lawful rate to be charged and collected.—Ibid. 

When scheduled rate is challenged, challenge should affect 
scheduled rate only from date of filing of complaint (Rem. 
Comp. Stat., sections 10350, 10351, 10434, 10435). 

The new rate as established was retroactive and related 
back to a time prior to the filing of the complaint. The proper 
date for the taking effect of the new rate should be the date 


of filing the complaint when the department acquires jurisdiction. 


—Ibid. 





(Court of Appeal of Louisiana, Second Circuit.) Where 
shipping instructions are not clear or obvious error exists, car- 
rier must hold shipment, except in emergency, and ask for 
further instructions. 

Failure to ask shipper for further instructions and more 


specific directions under above circumstances constitutes breach f 


of duty, which may render carrier liable in case of loss because 
of such misdirection.—Lindsey Wagon Co. vs. Louisiana & A. 
Ry. Co., 129 Sou. Rep. 395. F 

Misdirection of shipment in bill of lading to “Coldwater 
Spur, La.,” held not so obvious as to require carrier to ask for 
further instructions. 

Shipper, in bill of lading, directed carrier to deliver goods 
to consignee at “Coldwater Spur, La.” Carrier had no station 
on its line by that name, but did have one named “Coldwater,” 
which was a blind, prepay station, where all freight consigned 
to that place was unloaded on spur track. Some months later 
station was designated on line other than defendant’s by name 
of “Coldwater Spur” in Texas.—lIbid. 

Unloading shipment at non-agency station without anyone 
present to receive it held not to render carrier liable for loss. 


Bill of lading provided that property destined to station at 
which no regularly appointed freight agent was located shall 
be entirely at risk of owner after unloaded from cars.—Ibid. 


HOLDEN DIRECTOR OF COTTON BELT 


Hale Holden, chairman of the executive committee of the 
Southern Pacific, has been authorized by the Commission t0 
hold the position of director of the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Company. The Southern Pacific recently asked authority 
of the Commission to acquire control of the St. Louis South- 
western in Finance No. 8393. 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 





published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit.) Manufacturer 


contracting with carrier to have barges furnished for trans- 
porting coal in event no railroad cars were available held liable 
for damages for failure to furnish coal for transportation. 

The contract for transporting 10,000 tons of coal by barges 
was entered into in view of labor troubles and a strike of 
raliroad switchmen. It appeared that the manufacturer’s needs 
were not fully supplied by cars, and that it assigned as reason 
for not loading the barges that coal was not forthcoming, owing 
to lack of understanding with coal company. The carrier in- 
curred large expense in assembling and manning barges and 
transporting them for loading, and, under the circumstances, 
the manufacturer owed a duty of utmost good faith not to 
purposely defeat the transportation of coal.St. Louis Coke & 
Iron Co. vs. Goltha, 41. Fed. Rep. (2d) 134. 

Breach by carrier in failing to have barges in place for 
loading in time was waived by shipper by inducing carrier to 
remain after arrival of barges, pending negotiations for coal 
delivery.—Ibid. 

In carrier’s proceeding for breach of contract to use barges 
in default of supply of railroad cars, evidence sustained finding 
of continuance of car shortage.—Ibid. 

Carrier manning barges, taking them to place contracted 
for and keeping them there with shipper’s consent, held en- 
titled, on shipper’s breach, to full contract price less sum re- 
ceived for transportation on return trip. 

After the barges reached the place called for by the con- 
tract for loading coal, shipper induced carrier to keep them 
there ready for transportation pending negotiations, for delivery 
of coal to be shipped. Later the shipper defaulted and in- 
formed the carrier they would have no use for the barges. 
The carrier credited the contract price with the amount which 
it received for transporting other coal on return trip.—lIbid. 





(District Court, N. D. California, S. D.) Visual inspection 
of oil tank constituted due diligence in determining seaworthi- 
—_ as regards damage to cargo from oil leaking through rivet 

ole. 

The owners of the vessel could not be held bound to apply 
a pressure test to all fuel tanks of vessel prior to commence- 
ment of a voyage in absence of facts_putting them on notice 
of leakage, where tank had been subjected to two Lloyd’s sur- 
veys within two preceding years.—E. I. Dupont de Nemours 
& Co. vs. American-Hawaiian S. S. Co., 41 Fed. Rep. (2d) 226. 

Evidence heéld insufficient to show any notice of leaking 
ri tank before damage to cargo by oil leaking through rivet 

ole. 

It was shown that the chief engineer noted that the sumps 
were full of oil when he returned to vessel at New York after 
the inspection had been made at Boston, and log entries showed 
pumping of sumps between New York and Panama Canal.—Ibid. 


PRIVATE CAR TARIFF TROUBLES 


Railroads under compulsion of the Commission’s order in 
the private car case to file tariffs stating rates for hauling 
foreign line private cars over their rails so the rates will be 
operative not later than September 1 are having troubles of a 
hew sort. One railroad. sent in a tariff, which was returned to 
it, that would have required its own president, when he trav- 
eled on his own road in his own private car, to have paid the 
tariff rates. The order merely requires a railroad to publish 
a rates it will charge on foreign line private cars using its 
rails. 

Carriers in the south and west have sent in tariffs making 
a charge equal to ten first class passenger fares. WHastern rail- 
roads, in so far as they have complied, make the charge equal 
to twenty-five first class fares. Twenty-five first class fares is 
the minimum charge when an ordinary citizen, not entitled to 
free passes, wants to travel in a car that is private so far as 
the ordinary public is concerned. The Commission in the pri- 
vate car case held that it was unduly prejudicial against the 
ordinary citizen to pay twenty-five fares for the use of a private 
car, while the foreign line officer, using his private office car 
and traveling, over the same rails and often in the same train, 
paid nothing for the service rendered. 

A query has been raised as to whether the southern and 
western roads, in proposing a rate equal to ten first class fares 
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while charging the ordinary citizen twenty-five fares, is wholly 


removing the undue prejudice. That question, however, has 


not been raised in a formal way. 


HEAVY PULPBOARD INCREASES 


Heavy increases in the rates on pulpboard, fiberboard, liner 
and related articles are indicated, according to a circular sent 
by the Brown Paper Mills Co., Inc., Monroe, La., to users of 
such commodities, as likely to result from proposals made by 
the railroads in their effort to revise rates in, to, and from the 
southeast in compliance with the denial of relief on about 
forty-seven commodities made in fourth section order No. 10300. 
The relief to continue present rates was denied as of July 9. 
The effective date of the denial, however, has been postponed 
until December 9, in the matter of rates on more than half 
the number of commodities contained in the original list. Rates 
proposed by the carriers in purported compliance with the 
denial have been suspended on account of the protests against 
the increases. 

The paper company, commenting on the proposal of one 
railroad committee, made in April to make rates on the com- 
modities mentioned on the basis of 30 per cent of first class, 
pointed out that the effect would be, probably, to exclude the 
products of some of the southern mills from the northern con- 
suming markets and compel northern makers of fiberboard 
containers to draw more heavily on northern mills for their 
raw materials. Its circular pointed out that if rates were made 
on that basis the rate from Monroe, La., to Indianapolis, Ind., 
would go up from 38.5 to 64 cents; to Pittsburgh, from 52.5 to 
77 cents; and to Atlanta, Ga., from 36.5 to 55 cents. 

Opposition, the Brown company said, should be made known 
at once to traffic executives of the railroads serving consumers 
of pulpboard because the railroad committees are still consid- 
ering the subject. Thus far they have not been able to agree 
upon the matter. 


ANNUAL SAFETY CONGRESS 


The most important general meetings of the year for the 
consideration of transportation safety problems will be held in 
Pittsburgh, September 29 to October 3, as a part of the nine- 
teenth annual safety congress and exposition. 

From the beginning of the organized safety movement the 
transportation industries have active leaders. Railroad men 
were among the pioneer industrial leaders who organized the 
National Safety Council about 17 years ago. Even at that time 
a number of the transportation companies had well organized 
departments devoted especially to accident prevention work. 

When the first industrial sections of the National Safety 
Council were organized in 1915, they included special sections 
for steam railroads and electric railroads. Two years later the 
Marine and Navigation Section was formed and in 1923 this 
was changed to the Marine Section. The Aeronautical Section 
was organized in 1928 and the section that has developed into 
the Delivery, Taxicab and Bus Section was organized in 1922. 

Today more than 100 railroad companies and systems that 
employ more than 1,000,000 workers and operate most of the 
track miles in the United States, are cooperating through the 
Steam Railroad Section of the National Safety Council for the 
prevention of accidents. This cooperative safety work has had 
great success. For the last seven years the Steam Railroad 
Section has been sponsoring a national safety contest. In this 
period the average casualty rate for all employes of important 
American railroads have been reduced 55 per cent. Several 
large railway systems have been able to reduce their accidents 
almost to nothing, and several small railway systems have 
made records of not a single lost time accident in an entire 
year. 

The Steam Railroad Section Congress program will include 
five half-day sessions and one luncheon session. At the first 
session, Tuesday morning, George Lovering of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission staff, will talk on “Governmental Inves- 
tigation of Fatal Railway Accidents.” Such practical safety 
problems as the following will be discussed: Grade Crossing 
Accidents and Their Elimination; Education, a Factor in Acci- 
dent Prevention; Accident Prevention in the Stores Department; 
Safety for Bridge and Building Employes; Hazards of Modern 
Power Maintenance-of-Way Equipment; Reduction of Accident 
to Employes from Cars and Locomotives; Accidents When 
Coupling and: Uncoupling Cars and Locomotives; Head and Eye 
Protection for Welders; Shop Burns and Falls; Accident Haz- 
ards of Linemen and Signalmen. 

Through the Electric Railway Section of the National 
Safety Council, about 170 railway and street car companies 
that employ about 270,000 workers are cooperating in accident 
prevention work. In 1929 three of these companies operated 
without a single accident and the entire group reduced acci- 
dents by nearly 20 per cent. 
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The Electric Railway Section will have three half day 
program sessions and a joint meeting with the Public Utilities, 
Street and Highway Traffic, and Delivery Taxicab and Bus 
sections. There will also be a joint luncheon with the Public 
Utilities Section. 

One of the addresses will be by Charles Gordon, managing 
director of the American Electric Railway Association, on 
“Improved Public Relations as Result of Safe Operations.” 
Other topics will be surface line accidents, street and highway 
accidents, and car equipment and its relation to accidents. 

Through the Marine Section, which was organized in 1917, 
about 130 steamship lines and stevedoring and ship building 
and dry dock and other companies, which employ a total of 
about 275,000 sailors and workers, are cooperating in accident 
prevention activities. 

The Marine Section program will include addresses by 
many executives and specialists. They will discuss topics re- 
lating to proper inspection and selection of material from the 
viewpoint of safety, the safe operation of tugs, accident pre- 
vention in the operation of ferry boats, the safe operation of 
high pressure water boilers at sea, the safe handling of cargo 
through side ports, marine accident causations, safety in sal- 
vage operations, safety in railroad lighterage operations, explo- 
sions on tank steamers, and motor boat hazards. One feature 
of the program will be a discussion of “A National Safety Code 
for Stevedoring Operations.” 

Through the Aeronautical Section, organized in 1928, 25 
companies that employ 25,000 workers are cooperating in pio- 
neering aeronautical safety work. At present this work is con- 
fined chiefly to safety in aircraft construction. 

The Taxicab and Fleet Owners Section was organized in 
1922, and its name was recently changed to the Delivery, Taxi- 
cab and Bus Section. Through this section nearly 200 com- 
panies employing 100,000 workers are cooperating in accident 
prevention work. This section will have two half-day sessions 
and one joint meeting. 

One of the general features of the Congress will be the 
most complete safety exhibit ever assembled, with many fea- 
tures of interest to transportation companies. It will be sup- 
plemented by educational displays by the U. S. Navy and the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

The exhibit will include latest developments in material 
handling, fire protection equipment, safety ladders and scaffold- 
ing, leather safety appliances and belts. It will include a wide 
variety of efficiency housekeeping equipment, such as electrical 
floor scrubbing and polishing apparatus. Improved industrial 
lighting, and improved chairs and other devices to lessen 
fatigue will be shown. Other features will be factory sanitary 
equipment, displays of safety emblems and trophies and 
awards, and an exensive display of first-aid material. 

In the total, the Congress will have 140 different sessions 
and about 390 speakers. The sessions have been arranged on 
a progressive plan. This includes, for the first day, various 
“get-together” and ABC safety sessions, and initial sessions 
relating to health and public safety. Three days then will be 
devoted to specialized industrial sessions. The climax of the 
Congress on Friday will be “Pennsylvania Day.” 

The program for this day will capitalize the fact that Pitts- 
burgh is one of the great industrial centers of the United States 
and Pennsylvania one of the great industrial states. These 
sessions are expected to draw large delegations from nearly 
all important industrial plants within several hundred miles 
of the city. About 75 per cent of the attendance last year at 
Chicago was from a territory within a radius of about 400 miles. 

Two especial features of the Pennsylvania Day program 
will be a “Foreman’s Forum” and an “Executives’ Dinner.” The 
Foremen’s Forum will be entirely managed by foremen, with 
a program conducted by foremen and for foremen. 


The Executives’ Dinner is an outgrowth of the fact that 
the Congress program will include as speakers an increased 
number of industrial executives. This is accepted as evidence 
that the safety movement as a whole is gradually evolving 
toward a more complete recognition that industrial safety is 
so closely related to the problems of industrial efficiency and 
plant management that they cannot be separated. The Execu- 
tives’ Dinner will be a new feature, with admittance only by 
special invitation. The program will be conducted by and for 
industrial executives. 


One of the purposes of the Congress will be the scientific 
consideration of important safety problems. For. example, the 
American Society of Safety Engineers—Engineering Section 
will hold seven sessions, not including special committee meet- 
ings. These sessions will be devoted to reports by committees 
that have been investigating accident prevention and health 
problems relating to cigar and cigarette manufacture, wood 
furniture manufacture, annealing chains, cordage manufacture, 
low voltage hazards, lacquers and miscellaneous pyroxylin 
products. 

The ‘Advanced Safety Engineering Session” will consider 
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the problems of “Training Engineering College Students in 
Accident Prevention”; “Safety Standards in Industry,” from 
the viewpoint of the development of national safety standards; 
and “Training Plant Executives” to meet the problems of safety 
administration. 

Some of the national aspects of safety problems will be 
considered by two “Governmental Officials Sessions.” The pre- 
siding officer will be Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labor. The pro- 
gram will include discussions of “Safety Educational Work of 
Governmental Agencies,” “Making Use of Accident Statistics,” 
and “Cooperation Between Governmental Agencies in Safety 
Work.” 

The Congress will give special attention to the problems 
of industrial health. These sessions are expected to attract 
the largest number of industrial plant physicians and other 
delegates ever assembled for that especial purpose. One of 
the sessions will consider for the first time in detail “The 
Qualifications for Industrial Physicians.” Other leading topics 
will be “The Health of the Small Plant Worker,” and “Nursing 
Service in Small Plants.” 

One of the Congress features of general interest will be 
four “Psychology Class” sessions. These classes, arranged for 
an early morning hour so that all delegates who desire may 
attend, will be conducted by Professor J. A. Melrose of the 
Department of Philosophy and Psychology of James Millfken 
University. They are planned to answer practical questions 
about psychology as applied to accident prevention. The gen- 
eral theme will be ‘Motivation,’ or “Why we do what we do.” 

Other sessions will be devoted to the prevention of auto- 
mobile and other public accidents. These sessions will have 
importance to industrial organizations for the reason that a 
larger percentage of all accidents to industrial workers are on 
the street and highways while they are coming to and going 
from their work. One afternoon of these sessions will be 
devoted to a traffic observation tour of Pittsburgh. 


RAIL FUEL COSTS 


Fuel for locomotives of Class I railroads in road train and 
yard switching service, exclusive of switching and terminal 
companies, cost $143,666,315 for the six months ended with 
June, as compared with $165,086,333 for the corresponding 
period of 1929, according to railway fuel statistics compiled 
by the bureau of statistics of the Commission from carrier 
reports. 

Net tons of coal consumed in the six months totaled 50,916,- 
925, as compared with 56,958,617 tons for the corresponding 
period of 1929. Gallons of fuel oil consumed totaled 1,189,018,040, 
as compared with 1,253,807,098 in the 1929 period. 

For June the total cost of fuel was $20,962,602, as compared 
with $24,803,404 for June, 1929. 


CONTINUOUS RAILWAY CROSSING 





& A. Photo 


‘ : P. 
For many years engineers have sought to perfect a railroad cross- 


ing that would be shockless and noiseless. Every existing rail 
crossing requires a Jump-gap of two to three and one-half inches, 
according to the angle at which the rails meet. This gap is 
required to permit the passage of the flanges on the car-wheels 
across the intersecting rails. It is believed that the Whalen 
Continuous Railway om meets, for the first time, the two 
requirements—shockless an noiseless operation. The _ picture 
shows closeup of crossing model invented by W. H. Whalen and 
demonstrated by him at Los Angeles. 
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August 23, 1930 


N. I. T. LEAGUE ON HOWELL BILL 


Under date of August 15, the National Industrial Traffic 
League, through R. C. Fulbright, chairman of its legislative 
committee, sent a letter to Senator Couzens, chairman of the 
U. S. Senate committee on interstate commerce, stating its 
views on the Howell bill, S. 4005, which proposes to amend 
section 15a of the interstate commerce act. The communica- 
tion is in response to a letter addressed to the League some 
time ago, in which Senator Couzens asked for an expression of 
the League’s views, and is an elaboration of the position of the 
League previously expressed in a circular dated May 14. The 
present statement of the League’s views is based on discussion 
and action taken at two previous meetings of the executive 
committee and was approved by a mail vote of the executive 
committee. It opposes enactment of the Howell bill and asks 
that the senate committee, of which Senator Couzens is chair- 
man, grant public hearings on it and any other pending legisla- 
tion bearing on the same subject matter. 

Except for the introductory statement, the letter follows: 


Apparently S. 4005 is based upon the same general policies which 
brought about the enactment of section 15a in the Transportation Act 
1920, with the exception that a more definite and substantially differ- 
ent direction is given to the Commission for determination of the 
basis for adjusting freight rate levels and for recapture of earnings 
by the government and with the further exception, or rather addition, 
of a scheme for enlarging the possible activity of the government in 
the acquisition and control of railroad properties. 

The National Industrial Traffic League was opposed to the prin- 
ciples of section 15a at the time it was enacted but did not make any 
extensive fight against them, primarily because it was realized that 
measures had to be taken to protect the revenues of the carriers 
when their properties were turned back to the owners. Section l5a 
was simply regarded as a device to bridge the gap between govern- 
ment operation and successful private operation. 

Within a few months after section 15a had been enacted a special 
committee was created with special counsel to study the effect of the 
operation of the provisions of the Transportation Act and section l5a 
was one of the principal provisions that was made the object of study. 

The first pronouncement made by the League on the subject was 
at a special meeting of the membership in Washington January 27, 
1922, after the proposals had been discussed at a previous meeting in 
November and made the subject of study by committee and counsel 
in the interim. At that time section 15a was condemned as being 
economically unsound and the recapture provisions were particularly 
condemned as being socialistic and impractical. 

The first opportunity the League had to present to the senate its 
views upon the subject was in April, 1924, when consideration was 
being given to a bill to repeal section 15a, while the late Senator 
Cummins was chairman of your committee. 

At that time we pointed out among other things that the literal 
effect of section 15a would be to require the Commission to lower the 
freight rates when traffic was moving freely and in large volume and 
to raise the rates in times of great financial stress when there was 
little traffic available to be carried. In other words, it set up a rate 
base, namely, the aggregate value of the common carrier properties 
and directed the Commission to so adjust, initiate and modify the 
rates that carriers might as nearly as possible earn a fair return 
upon such aggregate value at a given time. Literally it provided for 
day to day regulation and at least seemed to require that from year 
to year the Commission should revamp and revise the rate structure 
to adjust the rates to the scheme indicated. 

The effect of the direction ran right into the teeth of fundamental 
economic principles. In prosperous times when there is a large 
volume and free movement of commerce the traffic will easily bear 
higher freight rates than at other times and the item of transporta- 
tion costs does not enter so vitally into the necessities of distribution. 
At such a time the carriers ought to be permitfed to share in the 
general prosperity and to accumulate earnings for reserve against 
the times when adverse economic conditions ensue. Yet section 15a 
would require the Commission to revise the rates at such times 
because perforce the carriers may at such times be earning more 
than the standard return. Fortunately or unfortunately such a con- 
dition has not existed for the railroads of the country as a whole 
at any given period since the Transportation Act was enacted. 

_ On the other hand, when business depression comes and _all indus- 
tries are slowed down in their output it is then most difficult to 
preserve a free movement of commerce through its accustomed chan- 
nels and the traffic can least afford to bear the transportation burden. 
Yet under this section 15a the Commission is directed to so adjust 
the rates that the carriers may earn as near as may be the standard 
return upon the aggregate value of all of their properties devoted to 
public use, and, therefore, it should increase the rates. The Commis- 
Sion has never undertaken to follow out literally the directions of 
section 15a. The only excuse it has for not doing so is that they are 
economically unsound and wholly impracticable. To illustrate: when 
the Transportation Act was enacted in 1920 business was booming and 
commerce moving freely with high prices. Freight rates cut but 
little figure in the picture. The Commission, following the mandates 
of this legislation, had instituted hearings and within an incredibly 
short time, considering the magnitude of the problem, issued an order 
permitting a general increase in freight rates throughout the country 
ranging from 25 to 40 per cent in various major territories, and these 
increases became effective in August of that year. In the meantime 
through an over extension of credit, over production of materials 
and over promotion of industries as well as an accumulation of infla- 
tion from wartime conditions the business structure became topheavy 
and a general depression set in in the fall of 1920. We are all 
acquainted with the history of the depression and industrial paralysis 
of 1921. There was little traffic moving and the carriers were not 
making any money at all. A majority of them were hardly making 
operating expenses although all possible economies were being exer- 
cised. The shipper interests petitioned the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for general reduction in freight rates and the Commission 
held hearings beginning in January, 1922, at which time it was pointed 
out to the Commission that this section 15a ran counter to eco- 
nomic law. 

In the proceeding in 1922 the Commission had before it the returns 

(Continued on page 457) 
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THOM ON HOWELL BILL 


Provisions of the Howell rate-making, recapture and valua- 
tion bill (S. 4005) are unconstitutional and will not be accepted 
by Congress, in the opinion of Alfred P. Thom, general counsel 
of the Association of Railway Executives. His comment on the 
bill, as representative of the association, is set forth in a com- 
prehensive statement submitted by him to Senator Couzens, 
chairman of the Senate interstate commerce committee, in re- 
sponse to an invitation from the chairman for an expression of 
views. 

Senator Couzens has advised Mr. Thom that he has every 
reason to believe that the committee will desire full hearings 
on the bill, the latter having expressed the hope that such 
hearings would be held. The association and individual car- 
riers, said Mr. Thom, might wish to make a fuller presentation 
than could be made in the letter to Chairman Couzens. 

Mr. Thom began his discussion of the bill by taking up the 
O’Fallon recapture decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and emphasized that the court had not only held that 
the Commission had not complied with the law in ascertaining 
the value of the O’Fallon property for recapture purposes but 
that the Commission’s methods violated the constitutional rights 
of the O’Fallon. 

“It is idle to contend,” continued he, “that the court did 
not, in that case, on the ground that the Commission ignored 
constitutional requirements, condemn and reject the principles 
and methods used in the O’Fallon case by the Commission.” 

Following the O’Fallon decision, Mr. Thom pointed out that 
Senator Howell introduced S. J. Res. 104, undertaking to direct 
the Commission to follow the principles and methods followed 
by it in the O’Fallon case which “principles and methods” had 
been explicitly condemned and rejected by the Supreme Court, 
and added: 


This resolution, of course, amounted in substance and effect to 
an effort to overrule the Supreme Court on a question of constitu- 
tional rights by a resolution of Congress. 

It is doubtless due to its proponents to say that they undertook 
to justify it by the claim that the Supreme Court, in reaching its 
conclusion in the O’Fallon case, had done so only on the ground that 
the Commission in that case had not followed a mere statutory 
mandate of Congress as to the principles and methods it should 
adopt, and they claimed that, conceding this, it was in the power of 
Congress to change its directions to its own agent. 

This, however, as above shown, is an entire misconception of 
the court’s action, not only in the O’Fallon case but in an unbroken 
line of decisions extending over more than thirty years, the court 
holding that, in such cases, constitutional rights of the carrier are 
involved and these cannot be affected or taken away by legislation. 

S. J. Res. 104 marks the first step in the development of the 
Howell bill (S. 4005) now before the interstate commerce committee 
of the Senate. 


Influence of Commission 


Mr. Thom discussed at length the Commission’s letter on 
the Howell resolution (see Traffic World, February 1, 1930, p. 
298) “inasmuch as this letter exercised a profound influence on 
the evolution and development of the Howell resolution into 
the Howell bill, it merits careful consideration and somewhat 
extended analysis and comment,” and continued: 


In it the Commission expressed doubt as to whether the proposed 
joint resolution was the best way of accomplishing what was desired, 
stating that the underlying questions were of such importance that 
they should be discussed broadly, apart from the particular form 
which the legislation might take. 

It stated that the “basic question presented by the proposed 
joint resolution’’ was ‘‘as to the power of Congress to do what is 
sought to be done.’’ 

In discussing this question, the Commission undertook to make 
a distinction, in respect to the constitutional aspect of the problem, 
between the power of Congress to make a rate base, different from 
value, for the carriers in a group, to consist of an aggregate of cer- 
tain artificially determine factors, on the one hand, and the consti- 
tutional prohibition against the confiscation of the properties and 
earnings of an individual carrier, on the other. 

The emphasis of the Commission is on the power of Congress to 
direct the establishment of an artificially determined aggregate rate 
base, which may, in their view, be ascertained without considering 
the elements held by the Supreme Court as necessary to be consid- 
ered in ascertaining value, and on the use of such aggregate rate 
base in the making of rates. 

It is interesting to note that, since the Commission’s letter was 
written, the Supreme Court of the United States has stated in ex- 
press terms that “it is the settled rule of this court that the rate 
base is present value’’ (United Railways vs. West, 280 U. S. 254), and 
thus again announces a constitutional principle completely destruc- 
tive of the Commission’s proposal to make a rate base different from 
present value. 

In respect to their proposal, the Commission points out: 

1. That even if an individual carrier, under sueh a statutory 
rule of rate making, could show confiscation, its valid claim to con- 
stitutional protection would be of little avail to it, in cases, of which 
there are many, where it would be compelled to submit to rates 
unconstitutionally low as a means of competing with other carriers 
more favorably situated which, under the rates complained of, were 
earning a fair return and therefore could not show confiscation, and 

2. That, under the statutory rule, the aggregate value might he 
fixed at a figure unduly low in view of the law of the land, and yet 
favorably situated roads might not be able to claim confiscation, 
because they might still be left with earnings yielding a fair return 
upon correctly ascertained values of their individual properties. 
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It may well be doubted whether the considerations thus suggested 
by the Commission, that some carriers might not be able, under the 
suggested statutory rule, to show confiscation, while others might, 
and that those who could show confiscation might not be able, for 
practical reasons of competition, to avail themselves of their con- 
stitutional rights, are sufficient to justify Congress in abandoning 
the basis of value and in adopting a rule, even for rate making pur- 
poses, admittedly resulting in a rate base different from and pre- 
sumably less than the true value of the properties devoted to the 
public use. We say “‘less than’? because the rate base proposed is 
avowedly to be arrived at by not taking into consideration a number 
of very important elements which the Supreme Court says must be 
given appropriate weight. Any conclusion reached, when considera- 
tions are altogether ignored which in most cases would make for 
higher value, such as the cost of reproduction at present-day prices, 
which are higher than the 1914 prices, would naturally be smaller 
than a conclusion reached by giving them proper weight. ‘ 


Rates and Value 


There is, however, a wide difference of opinion among students 
of the question as to whether rates are in reality made on any rate 
base, regardless of the question whether or not such rate base cor- 
rectly expresses value. Many think that rates, instead of being 
ascertained by reference to values of property or rate bases, are the 
product of commercial and economic conditions. They perhaps feel 
strengthened in this view by the undisputed fact that for ten years 
there has been an express statutory mandate by Congress that rates 
shall be so fixed as to produce, as near as may be, revenues which 
will constitufe a definite percentage on a rate base made up of the 
aggregate of the true values of the carrier properties in a group, 
and yet this statutory mandate has never been complied with by the 
Commission, 

It is not to be assumed, the holders of this view assert, that a 
tribunal so able and conscientious as the Commission would have 
failed, during this extended period of years, to obey the mandate of 
Congress if they had found it practicable to do so. 

But, even if, as the Commission thinks, carriers find it difficult, 
for reasons of competition, to assert their constitutional rights to 
higher rates, their rights to resist the reduction of a schedule of 
rates already sufficiently low must not be overlooked; and values of 
properties in a group, when properly ascertained, afford a legitimate, 
a substantial and an entirely proper defense against efforts to reduce 
rates necessary to a fair return on the value of the property and 
which accordingly should not be reduced. No comparable defense is 
afforded by a rate base which is less than, and does not properly 
express, value. 

Aside, however, from the question of rates and rate making, and 
admitting that the carriers as to whom an existing body of rates 
may be unconstitutionally low may find it difficult, because of com- 
petitive conditions, to avail themselves of their constitutional rights 
to have them increased, and that consequently little is heard in the 
courts of complaints by the carriers against rates, there still remains 
the very serious and entirely practical question of the recapture of 
earnings. 

The ascertainment of the amount of earnings which may be re- 
captured undeniably involves the ascertainment of value, and cannot 
be determined by an artificially constructed rate base which is dif- 
ferent from value. 


Recapture and Value 


So long as it is the policy of Congress to authorize the 
recapture of what are termed excess earnings, it will be neces- 
sary that true value be known, as value is the essential basis 
of recapture, and this ascertainment cannot be avoided by the 
device of an artificially made rate base or otherwise, according 
to Mr. Thom. 

“No legislation undertaking to eliminate value as the basis 
of recapture would be constitutionally valid,” said he, and 
added: 


Nor could Congress, as the Commission suggests, validly define 
the weight to be given to the several elements which must be con- 
sidered in ascertaining value. As stated by the Commission itself, 
these elements must be given such weight, and only such weight, 
‘as may be just and right in each case.’’ What that weight is, is a 
judicial, not a legislative, question. Congress in the Monongahela 
case (148 U. S. 312) (13 S. A. Rep. 622) undertook to say that a 
certain element should not be considered at all in arriving at value. 
The congressional enactment to that effect was promptly declared 
by the Supreme Court to be invalid legislation. It is difficult to see 
why, if Congress cannot constitutionally exclude from consideration 
. bene element of value, it still has power to exclude a part of an 
element. 


Reference is then made to the modified O’Fallon valuation 
method suggested by the Commission in the letter under con- 


sideration. 
The Howell Bill 


Taking up the Howell bill, Mr. Thom, in part, said: 


Aside from the legal and constitutional objections to the bill, 
presently to be discussed, it is deemed proper at the outset to empha- 
size the strong economic and social considerations against the re- 
strictive policy which this bill proposes. 

It is essential to the public that the systems of transportation 
on which it must depend, shall be strong and capable of performing 
adequate and efficient service. No community can prosper on weak 
and indaquete transportation facilties. The small cost of an essen- 
tial service cannot make up for the lack of it. Low rates cannot 
compensate for poor transportation. ... 

There is no danger to the public from strong and prosperous 
railroads. Even if they had the purpose to oppress, they are already 
so regulated as to make oppression impossible. 

With their rates, under present regulatory powers, fixed or con- 
trolled by the government and not by the carriers; with the question 
of what amounts to ‘a fair return’’ on the carriers’ transportation 
property determined by the government and not by the carriers; 
with the value of the transportation property on which the “‘fair 
return” is to be estimated fixed by the government and not by the 
carriers; with the question, as related tg rates, of whether the man- 
agement of the carriers is ‘‘honest, efficient, and economical’ and 
“the expenditures for maintenance of way and structures” are “‘rea- 
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sonable,’ determined by the government and not by the carriers; 
with the question of whether or not stocks or bonds are to be issued 
by the carrier and, if so, in what amount, determined by the govern. 
ment and not by the carrier; with the character of the accounts it 
may keep and its method of accounting determined by the govern- 
ment and not by the carrier; with all unjust discrimination and 
favoritism against, or in favor of, any of the carriers’ patrons 
strictly prohibited and prevented by the government—can any one 
reasonably contend that the carriers engaged in interstate commerce 
are not now, under existing law, strictly and completely regulated, 
or that any interest of the shipping public is not adequately recog. 
nized and protected? Nei 

ogee 3 in mind the important relationship of the rail carriers 
to the social and economic welfare of the people, it is well to con- 
sider deliberately whether it is wise public policy for Congress, at 
public expense, to foster and develop transportation by the water- 
ways and the highways, the effect of which wiil inevitably be to 
diminish the traffic available for the support of the rail carriers, and 
at the same time adopt a scheme of legislation the effect of which 
will be to hamper, restrict and injure the railroads. 

Is it in the public interest to make investments in railroad 
properties less attractive, and thus and otherwise endanger an ade- 
quate system of rail transportation, by the requirements contained 
in this bill that railroad charges are to be limited by rate bases 
materially below actual values; by the initiation which it makes of 
an insidious and dangerous approach to government ownership and 
management; by the attempt to deprive the carriers, as the bill does, 
of recognized constitutional protection; and by other restrictive fea- 
tures which it contains? 


The statement then proceeds with a discussion of the Com- 
mission’s position on the Howell bill which it approved as to 
its valuation provisions but not as to its recapture provisions, 
(See Traffic World, May 24, 1930, p. 1383:) Mr. Thom said the 
bill provided for a rate base arrived at by methods “which 
reject the requirements as to the ascertainment of value laid 
te al the Supreme Court of the United States,” and con- 
tinued: 


There is, and there can be, no valid contention that six per cent 
on the true value of a carrier’s property is in excess of a fair return. 
But this bill proposes to arrive at a rate base by ignoring and giving 
no weight to elements of value which the Supreme Court declares 
must be considered and given proper weight in arriving at value, 
and to make the rate base thus arrived at the limit on which the 
individual carrier shall be entitled to earn and retain six per cent. 

Brought down to this last and final test of recapture, the Dill 
undertakes to require the Commission to proceed in determining and 
collecting the recapturable amounts in direct opposition to the rules 
laid down by the Supreme Court in the O’Fallon case, which was a 
case of recapture in which the Commission had proceeded in sub- 
stantial compliance with the principles of the Howell bill and in 
— these principles had been condemned and rejected by the 
court, 

It is respectfully submitted that Congress will not accept and 
endorse so flagrant a defiance of the court and of the Constitution. 


Government Ownership 


Discussing specifically the recapture provisions of the 
Howell bill, Mr. Thom, in part, said: 


It will be observed that, under the terms of the bill, the amount 
subject to recapture must be ascertained and measured by a rate 
base arrived at by ignoring elements of value which the Supreme 
Court of the United States declares must be considered and given 
proper weight in arriving at the lawful and constitutional measure 
of recapture and hence are in direct conflict with the decision of the 
Supreme Court and with the Constitution. The constitutional objec- 
tion need not be further elaborated here, as it has been already 
stated and nytt ae in previous portions of this communication. It 
seems to us an insuperable barrier to the proposed legislation. 

In addition to this, however, there are other objections to which 
we desire to call attention. 

First, as to the one-half to be held in trust for the United States. 
As to it, provision is made, not for its being loaned to a carrier, but 
for its expenditure, with the approval of the Commission, in pro- 
viding extensions of lines or other additions or betterments to the 
carrier’s railroad property, the “public investment’? so made to be 
represented by certificates of the trustee and held by the Commis- 
sion, the intention and effect being, as we assume, to make the 
United States the beneficial owner of the railroad property provided 
by this investment of funds held in trust for the government. 

The gravity of such a consequence cannot be overstated. Under 
the subtle process of its workings, the government would be grad- 
ually acquiring a proprietary interest in the railroad property. Its 
results have been worked out statistically in a given case, showing 
that in 32 years the government would be the beneficial owner of 
over 49 per cent of that railroad. 

Moreover, the provisions in the Howell bill for using part of the 
recaptured funds for the liquidation of securities, if carried into 
effect, would be progressively to eliminate liens upon the property 
and, therefore, to increase the relative importance of the govern- 
ment’s growing equity produced by the investment of the one-half 
of the recaptured funds held in trust for it, and thus make a distinct 
advance and increase of the government’s proprietary interest in the 
railroad property. 

Such a consequence of the two provisions referred to cannot be 
viewed with equanimity by those who do not favor government 
ownership. 

Recapture Plans 

Mr. Thom said if the provisions as to recapture were to be 
retained in the law, the alternative proposals made by the 
Commission in its report on the Howell bill “are vastly su- 
perior to the provisions in respect to recapture contained in 
the Howell bill.” He said the Commission’s plan avoided the 
gradual acquisition by the government of a proprietary interest 
in the railroad property, and added: 


There are, however, two fundamental objections, as it seems to 
us, to the proposals of the Commission. 
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The first is the retention of the rate base as the measure of a 
fair return’”’ and as the measure of recapture, the constitutional 
yeakness Of which we have hereinbefore discussed, and the other is 
he period of time which the Commission proposes to use in order to 
scertain whether or not there are recapturable amounts. The Com- 
ission proposes a three-year period, which is a liberalization in the 
ight direction of the present law and of the proposal of two years 
the Howell bill. It seems to us, however, that a three-year period 
s not long enough. The object in using more than one year is to 
prevent the injustice which might come from one year’s being ex- 
eedingly prosperous and calling for recapture, while the next or 
ucceeding years might be characterized by substantial falling off in 
business, with -— to the carriers subject to recapture in the 
ormer year but far below a fair return in these succeeding years. 
he injustice of making such a carrier surrender excess earnings in 
e first year, with no provision for the deficit in the other year or 
years, is perfectly obvious. A _ sufficiently long period should be 
dopted to make certain that in ordinary experience the period will 
pmbrace, reasonably and fairly, periods of prosperity as well as 
periods of adversity, and no period less than five years can, accord- 
ng to our experience, be fairly counted on to embrace both ex- 
remes. Even that period would not certainly be sufficient to accom- 
plish the purpose. Nothing short of it, however, should be consid- 

pred or prescribed. 


As to restrictions in the Howell bill as to the assertion of 
he constitutional rights of the carriers, Mr. Thom said that 
om the Commission’s discussion of that phase of the measure, 
Gt was apparent that the Commission could not escape the con- 
lusion that he had reached, that the effect, if not the purpose, 
of subdivision 7 of the bill, in respect to the assertion of con- 
stitutional rights, “is to throw obstacles in the way of the 
arriers in asserting their constitutional rights, and, of course, 
such a purpose or such an effect cannot be defended.” 


Constitution and I. C. C. 


Reference is made to a declaration by the Commission in 
its report that it believes in the constitutionality of the rate 
base plan proposed in the Howell bill, Mr. Thom saying: 


The Commission, in expressing its conviction that its plan as to 
a rate base is constitutional, may have had in mind only that aspect 
of the matter which relates to group rate making, and is perhaps 
fascinated with the conception that any convenient mechanism de- 
sired may be set up by Congress for that purpose and does not 
become unconstitutional unless a result worked out under it invades 
he constitutional rights of an individual carrier. Objections to even 
his view have hereinbefore been stated; but it is difficult to under- 
stand how the Commission can reach the conclusion that a rate 
base, arrived at by ignoring elements which the law requires to be 
onsidered in arriving at value, and hence different from value, can 
be a constitutional measure of the amount of a carrier’s earnings 
subject to recapture, when the Supreme Court has just decided ex- 
actly the reverse in a recapture case, in which the power now ap- 
‘shat te by the Commission was asserted and sought to be exercised 


In conclusion Mr. Thom quoted from an address by Vice- 
President Curtis on the Constitution and said “this impressive 


to the Fifth as it is to the Eighteenth amendment.” 


N. I. T. LEAGUE ON HOWELL BILL 


(Continued from page 455) 
of the carriers showing that they were not beginning to make a fair 
return upon their properties. It confronted a mandate from the 
Congress of the United States to so adjust the rates from time to 
time that the carriers as near as may be should earn such a return. 
The Commission knew full well that it would be impractical to under- 
ptake any such matter under the conditions then existing and it rea- 
soned that during the economic depression traffic was being kept off 
pof the rails on account of the excessive level of freight rates which 
jhad been devised to fit the conditions existing in the spring of 1920. 
|The Commission did the only logical thing for it to do, namely, to 
order a general reduction in freight rates but under the literal inter- 
pretation of that law it would seem they should have made a further 
sincrease in the same. From the beginning of its history until the 
present date it has been demonstrated that section 15a is an imprac- 
—_ theory and that freight rate levels cannot as a practical matter 
€ moved up and down to fit the changing economic conditions in all 
or a part of the industries of the country. The making of freight 
— and the maintenance of freight rate levels is an intricate and 
elicate problem and involves numerous elements other than the mere 
te nment of aggregate value and the declaration of a fair rate 
i: return. It is not so simple as the framers of section 15a seemed 
0 think when they promulgated that novel theory of rate making. 
fall The proposed bill does not get away from these fundamental 
: a but simply reiterates them and undertakes to soften the blow 
This by providing a two-year basis for determining recapture funds. 
ar bm a ae deviation but the a —_n are still existing 
ww rove no 
the law of i9to. Dp more practicable of application than has 
h The National Industrial Traffic League is an organization of 
shippers and approaches the questions involved in senate bill 4005 
solely from the standpoint of the shipper and his ultimate best inter- 
= Of course, it is further recognized that among the interests of 
t € shipper is the importance of preserving an effective and efficient 
abin portation machine as well as the enjoyment of the lowest reason- 
' € transportation costs compatible with the public interest. It is 
undamentally important that the rate structure shall be so adjusted 
not to restrict, retard or destroy the freedom of movement of com- 
merce between the states. What the traffic will bear and what the 
eeds of the carriers are must be primary considerations. 
to - is generally considered that the present bill is born of a desire 
Surecumvent some of the possible effects of the decision of the 
— Court of the United States in the St. Louis & O’Fallon 
a eny, case, 279 U. S. 461. It is probably correct to state that a 
Pe majority of the shippers, including the members of this organi- 
on, believe and feel that a more equitable and correct basis for 
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ascertaining value would be the so-called prudent investment theory 
expounded by the minority members of the Supreme Court in various 
decisions. Whatever may be their view, however, the fact remains 
that the Supreme Court, within its proper province has been called 
upon to define the elements to be considered in the ascertainment of 
value and to pass upon the consideration given them by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

It is not the purpose of this communication to entef into a dis- 
cussion of the law questions involved in an effort to enact legislation 
which will circumvent the effect of that decision but we merely wish 
to point out that the proposed bill, if enacted, would not result in 
clearing the atmosphere or abating the uncertainties which confront 
business and shippers of today. It is the opinion of eminent counsel 
that Congress cannot by legislative fiat arbitrarily define value. It 
cannot add to or subtract from the elements that must enter into the 
consideration of value of a given property at a given time, The 
adjudication of value is an abstract resultant of informed judgment 
which must take into consideration such elements as may be pertinent 
in a given case and it seems to be generally conceded that these 
elements cannot be made the subject of legislative formulae for appli- 
cation by rule of thumb, Ostensibly the bill gets away from ascer- 
tainment of value by providing for ascertainment of a so-called “rate 
base,” which admittedly may be something different from value. 
Definite rules are promulgated under which the so-called rate base 
must be ascertained. This rate base is used in the two important 
ways in which value has heretofore been used under section lba, and 
as it has been recognized from the beginning of railroad rate regula- 
tion in this country, namely first, to determine the level of freight 
rates and the amount of revenues or income the carriers are entitled 
to receive, thereby placing limitations upon the net return to the 
owners of their properties, and second, to carry out the principle first 
announced in section 15a of extorting from the more fortunate car- 
riers whose lines have been most judiciously located and efficiently 
managed, a part of their income for the purpose of creating a fund 
to be held by the government and administered in accordance with 
the dictates of Congress from time to time. 

It is thought that the courts will no doubt look through the form 
of the bill to the substance and will see that this so-called rate base 
is merely adopted as a substitute for value and will hold that it is 
subject to all of the legal objections which were found to apply to 
the decision of the Commission in the St. Louis & O’Fallon case. : 

At any rate we may look forward to extended litigation, not by 
one but by many carriers throughout the country and this litigation 
will be conducted at great expense, all of which will be borne by the 
public. The government’s part of the expense will come out of the 
public as taxpayers and the railroads’ part of the expense will go into 
the expenses of operation which must ultimately be met by the rate 
payers. Not only this but business will be uncertain. This uncer- 
tainty will affect not merely the railroads but the shippers. While 
some temporary advantage might be gained in staving off measures 
the carriers may pursue under the existing law by compelling them 
to resort to an attack upon the new law, yet in the long run we do 
not believe that this will be of substantial benefit to the shipper 
interests in this country. Even should the law be enacted and there- 
after sustained, the duty will be upon the Commission to ascertain 
the value, in accordance with the principles therein set forth, of every 
earrier in the country and to revise that value from year to year 
thereby creating a definite rate base. While a great deal has been 
done to accomplish this task at an expense of one hundred sixty 
million dollars to the government and the railroads, nevertheless there 
will no doubt be hundreds of cases where the findings of the Commis- 
sion will be questioned and carried to the courts and the situation 
will still be uncertain. 

But even if all of this be finally adjusted and the last picture has 
been painted it will still be demonstrated that the law is impracticable 
and that freight rate structures cannot be juggled about to fit the 
rapidly vacillating revenues from:year to year and from season to 
season. It will still be subject to the vicious principle that in times 
of distress when industry needs help with moderate rates the carriers 
may perforce go into the courts and demand their pound of flesh by 
the establishment of higher rates if the Commission does not carry 
out the mandate contained in the bill to so adjust the rates. The rate 
base will be determined and the amount of return will be determined 
and it will be a comparatively simple matter for the carriers to com- 
pel the Commission to bring about great increases in freight rates 
in times of economic distress, while on the other hand, the carriers 
will in turn be at the mercy of the Commission and the public in 
times of business prosperity when commerce reaches peak volume 
and moves with greatest ease. 

There was some excuse for Congress to adopt such a measure 
when it acted upon the Transportation Act in February, 1920, but 
there is no such excuse today. At that time there were numerous 
complex problems dependent upon the return of the carrier properties 
to their owners and it was recognized by all that some very extraor- 
dinary measures had to be taken, including very large increases in 
freight rates, if disaster was to be averted. Section 15a provided a 
mandate which stimulated the Interstate Commerce Commission into 
immediate activity and brought about the necessary relief as has been 
heretofore pointed out. Today we do not confront any such situation. 
On the other hand, we are in the midst of economic distress and it 
is with great difficulty that commerce can move upon the existing 
freight rate levels in many instances. This brings about many com- 
plex problems wholly independent of the rate base or the aggregate 
value of the carrier properties. It is an ill time for Congress to pro- 
claim again that ascertainment of value, whether under that name 
or some other, is the primary, if not the sole, criterion upon which 
to adjudicate the freight rate structure. It is time for us to get away 
from the whole bundle of fallacies which were handed to the public 
in section 15a and learn that the simple promulgation of theoretical 
formulae is no way to solve the transportation problems. 

After all is said and done, no matter what rule of rate making 
may be promulgated by the Congress, the insuperable force of basic 
economic law will assert itself. Furthermore it is most important 
that considerations of reasonableness of charges, of the necessities 
of commerce, of what the traffic will bear and move freely through 
the areas and through the channels which will best serve the public, 
and of what competition must be met to keep the traffic upon the 
rails of carriers, are also.of importance as well as the question of 
aggregate value and standard return. Irrespective of this value the 
carriers will not be able to prosper in seasons of industrial distress 
like the present and certainly no law should be enacted which would 
hamper their ability to enjoy prosperity with other industry when 
times of general prosperity are at hand. 

The regulation of freight rates is an intensely practical problem. 
In the first place it is the practical problem of the management of 
the carriers and in the second place it is the practical problem of the 
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shipping public. The Interstate Commerce Commission stands as 
arbitrator to protect each against encroachments by the other. No 
two problems are alike and there are varying elements of varying 
importance in each of them. Only by dint of much research and long 
continued study and observation is the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion able to approximate proper judgments in particular cases. The 
Commission realizes this. In every major case before the Commission 
it is recognized that many situations may develop which are not 
foreseen and which frequently require modification of its orders or 
relaxation of its decrees. 

In an address in New York City some four years ago Senator Fess 
made the statement that if section 15a should be wiped out on the 
morrow he did not think it would make any practical] difference in 
the amount of freight the public had to pay nor in the solution of 
the problems of the carriers and the Commission in arriving at reason- 
able and nondiscriminatory freight rate adjustments. The carriers 
have certain basic rights which are guaranteed to them under the 
constitution and which we as shippers do not seek to impair. We 
believe that any legislation which affirmatively ties the freight rate 
adjustments to group value or group rate bases places a dangerous 
weapon in the hands of the carriers and at times may place a danger- 
ous weapon in the hands of the shippers. At any rate it will continue 
the uncertainty. We have been ten years trying to find out what 
section 15a means and it would take another ten years before the 
Commission, the public and the carriers are in a position to literally 
invoke and carry out the directions of that statute. To substitute a 
new basis and new theories or to continue the old with additional 
restrictions is not a solution of the problem and is not in the interest 
of the shipping public. 

The recapture clause has not worked out in the manner its fram- 
ers intended. It has very frequently penalized minor carriers for 
temporary periods of prosperity and the major carriers can so set up 
their accounts as to greatly minimize the recapturable sums. Further- 
more, when a carrier finds that it is likely to be in danger of a 
recapture claim there is an inducement to build up the operating 
expenses unduly and to make improvements which under the leeway 
permitted in the accounting rules, will result in a substantial improve- 
ment of the properties and undue reduction of the net income which 
the law contemplates the carriers should receive. In some cases it 
has been rather noteworthy that some carriers have made enormous 
expenditures charged to operating expense which have no doubt been 
partly induced by the desire to avoid recapture of their earnings by 
the government. There is no practical way to avoid this, as account- 
ing rules cannot be worked out which will compel an absolutely true 
line of demarcation between operating expenses and expenditures for 
improvements. The same objection, of course, would apply to the 
pending bill. 

As previously stated the subject matter of this bill has been before 
the League in one way or another for several years as well as numer- 
ous other bills which have been introduced from time to time to repeal 
or modify section i5a. The shippers represented by this organization 
have never been satisfied with section 15a, but on the other hand, 
they feel that your committee is entitled to have constructive sugges- 
tions as well as criticisms of existing and proposed legislation. Ac- 
cordingly, we are submitting herewith as Exhibit ‘“‘B’”’ a proposed bill 
to revise section 15a by substantially changing the provisions with 
respect to the basis for adjusting freight rates and by repealing 
ab initio the recapture clause. At previous annual meetings of the 
membership the League has endorsed the principles involved in said 
proposed bill but we are not committed to the precise wording, which 
may be changed or modified to carry out the general thought ex- 
pressed therein. 


It will be noted that the bill recognizes the principle of group rate 
making and the propriety of having the Commission undertake to fix 
rate levels to meet the needs of the carriers and the public from time 
to time. It also provides that the Commission shall find and make 
public from time to time what returns will in the judgment of the 
Commission meet such requirements. While this bill does not under- 
take to impair or restrain the constitutional rights of the carriers 
nor to disregard the value of their properties as the term value may 
be defined by the courts of the country, nevertheless, it recognizes 
that there are other important considerations involved in adjusting 
the level of freight rates and other carrier charges from time to time. 
The bill undertakes to get away from the necessity to find and pro- 
mulgate exact rate bases, which according to the experience of the 
past ten years have been found to be impracticable. It leaves the 
Commission free to take into consideration all of the factors that 
may enter into the ascertainment of proper rate levels and permits 
them to exercise their common sense judgment from time to time. 
For more than forty years the Commission has been building up 
valuable statistical information and important precedents and has 
been developing expert, trained technical minds to cope with the prob- 
lems involved. It has not hesitated to call upon the shipping public 
and the carriers for expert assistance and advice as new problems 
arose and the League believes that by reason of this background of 
experience, as well as the present splendid equipment and personnel 
of the Commission, the best possible method of handling the problem 
is to change the law so as to give the Commission a broader discre- 
tion and to get away from hide-bound formulae which experience has 
proven to be impracticable. At the same time we do not believe any- 
thing should be done which would tend to restrict or impair the con- 
stitutional rights of the investors in the properties devoted to the 
public use and to this end we believe that it is perfectly fitting and 
proper that the Commission from time to time undertake to ascertain 
the needs of the carriers of the country as well as those of the ship- 
ping public. The bill we would propose merely lays down certain 
general principles for the guidance of the Commission, which prin- 
ciples have been recognized for a generation in one form or another. 
With the enactment of such legislation the shippers will be relieved 
from the uncertain situations created by section 15a and we would 
not replace them with other uncertainties which would ensue if Con- 
gress should promulgate other formulae by which the Commission is 
required to ascertain with mathematical certainty the basis ypon 
which it must compute the return the carriers should have oppor- 
tunity to earn. 

We therefore respectfully ask that your committee give considera- 
tion to the suggestions of this organization upon the subject involved. 


VOLUME OF FREIGHT 


The volume of freight traffic handled by the Class I rail- 
roads in June this year amounted to 34,419,086,000 net ton-miles, 
according to reports received from the railroads by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics. 

“Compared with June, 


1929, this was a _ reduction of 
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6,320,948,000 net ton-miles, or 15.5 per cent, and a reduction ¢ 
2,887,669,000 net ton-miles, or 7.7 per cent under June 1923" 
says the bureau. 

“In the Eastern district, the volume of freight traffic hap 
dled in June this year was a reduction of 16.3 per cent, con, 
pared with the same month in 1929, while the Southern distrig 
reported a reduction of 16.8 per cent. In the Western distri¢ 
there was a reduction of 14 per cent. 

“The volume of freight traffic handled by the Class I raj, 
roads in the first six months of 1930 amounted to 212,251,206,0(j) 
net ton-miles, a reduction of 26,257,820,000 net ton-miles, oy 
11 per cent under the corresponding period in 1929 and a re 
duction of 11,699,660,000 net ton-mifles, or 5.2 per cent, unde 
the same period in 1928. 

“Railroads in the Eastern district for the six months’ perioj’ 
in 1930 reported a decrease of 10.8 per cent in the volume 
freight traffic handled, compared with the same period in 1929) 
while the Southern district reported a decrease of 11.4 pel 
cent. The Western district reported a decrease of 11.2 pe 
cent.” 
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CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on August 1 had 144,987 freight cars in 
need of repairs, or 6.5 per cent of the number on line, according 
to the car service division of the American Railway Association, 
This was an increase of 1,635 cars above the number in nee 
of repair on July 15, at which time there were 143,352, or 64 
per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on August 
totaled 99,909, or 4.5 per cent, an increase of 1,083 compare( 
with the number on July 15, while freight cars in need of ligh 
repairs totaled 45,078, or two per cent, an increase of 552 com 
pared with July 15. 

Class I railroads on August 1 had 8,007 locomotives in nee 
of repair, or 14.4 per cent of the number on line. This was 
a reduction of 468 locomotives compared with the number in 
need of repair on July 15, at which time there were 8,475, or 
15.2 per cent. Locomotives in need of classified repairs on 
August 1 totaled 4,562, or 8.2 per cent, a decrease of 191 com 
pared with July 15, while 3,445, or 6.2 per cent, were in need 
of running repairs, a decrease of 277 below the number in need 
of such repairs on July 15. Class I railroads on August 1 had 
8,327 serviceable locomotives in storage compared with 8,137 
on July 15. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Revenue traffic statistics of Class I steam railways, com 
piled by the Commission’s bureau of statistics, from 149 reports 
representing 159 steam railways, exclusive of switching and 
terminal companies, for May and the five months ended with 
May show that the railroads carried revenue tons one mile 
amounting to 33,006,745,000, as compared with 37,796,973,000 in 
May, 1929. The freight revenue amounted to $353,658,778, as 
compared with $411,498,887 in May, 1929. P 

In the five months ended with May the revenue ton-miles > 
carried one mile amounted to 160,220,885,000, as compared with 
178,692,879,000 in the corresponding period of 1929. The freight 
revenue in the five months ended with May amounted to 
$1,707,351,846, as compared with $1,926,099,082 in the correspond. 
ing period of 1929. 

In May the revenue passengers carried one mile totaled 
2,197,241,000 as compared with 2,450,189,000 in May, 1929. The 
passenger revenue amounted to $60,340,768, as compared with 
$68,827,928 in May, 1929. 

Revenue passengers carried one mile in the five months 
ended with May totaled 11,058,375,000, as compared with 12,103, 
102,000. The passenger revenue in the five months ended with 
May amounted to $313,260,115, as compared with $351,428,600 
in the corresponding period of 1929. 
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CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE / 
The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
August 1-7, inclusive, was 447,221, as compared with 454,815 sh 
cars in the preceding period, according to the car service divl 
sion of the American Railway Association. No shortage was 
reported. The surplus was made up as follows: 
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Box, 189,185; ventilated box, 2,520; auto and furniture, 37,461; hs 
total box, 229,166; flat, 13,359; gondola, 82,846; hopper, 79,525; total aL 
coal, 162,371; coke, 625; S. D. stock, 23,046; D, D. stock, 4,005; refrig- Bye re 
erator, 13,108; tank, 447; miscellaneous, 1,094. oth 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 1,050 auto and furni- a 
ture, 32,500 box, 100 flat, 225 S. D. stock, 850 refrigerator and iy 


25 miscellaneous cars. ler 
——____- eof 

You may either write or wire our Washington office j;,; ,, 
for information concerning matters in any department }, ;;, 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber fiji), 
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8 Handling and Shipping Mountains of Paper 
1t, com 

eau ssmen of Largest Printer of Magazines and Catalogues in the World Selling Transportation— 
“1 rq Plant of Hall Printing Company, Chicago, Built Around Shipping and Handling Facilities 
206, —Low Cost Obtained by Intensive Application of Skids, Conveyors, and Other 
Scan Modern Handling Equipment—Economic Changes of Last Quarter of 

fe Century Placed Great Emphasis on Distribution Costs 

Period 

— By HoMER H. SHANNON 

1.4 Der 


1.2 pel QHAT a printing establishment should be engaged by Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chicago and North 
in selling transportation to as great an extent as Western, on whose line the Hall plant is located, at the 
in selling printing seems an anomalous condition. Cragin station in the northwest part of the city. 


cars iff that is true of the largest printer of magazines and “The extension of transportation brings distant com- 
cording) munities into competition with each other,” he said, 
ciation, “and this competition becomes more and more acute 
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as traffic men of the nation discover and utilize the 
opportunities which it affords. There is both oppor- 
tunity and danger in this condition—opportunity to 
the meritorious competitor, and danger to the one 
who lacks enterprise.” 

If visual evidence is trustworthy, a visit to the 
Hall plant amply demonstrates that its management 
has not lacked enterprise, so far as handling and trans- 
portation opportunities are concerned, and that visual 
evidence seems well supported by facts. Though its 
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1 com- pai Se ° : 
1 need mailing and shipping operations are of a small-piece 
n need nature and in other ways difficult, the unit cost is 


1 had 


a lower than the handling cost on ordinary merchandise 


freight in some of the large railroad transfer houses. 
Some thirty to thirty-five magazines are printed at 
the Hall plant. These include Pictorial Review, Col- 


» COM lege Humor, Real Detective Tales, Photoplay, Radio 
epee Call Book Magazine, the American Poultry Journal, 
g and . ° Dy Neg , 
1 withi and other nationally circulated periodicals. In addi- 
> mile ; ' Be ie tion, there is an enormous volume of mail order cata- 
~% in logues—Sears-Roebuck, Montgomery Ward, and a 
, 48 traveling electric cranes are kept continually bus iling and rari imi . aj ; , ; 

ing mountains of paper in the warehouse room, which has a variety of similar material in such volume that it takes 
miles) **°"@ge capacity of between five and six hundred carloads. hundreds of box cars a month to haul it away. And 
1 with § the speed with which this vast tonnage of reading 


reight Mil order catalogues in the world, on the authority of matter is put into the cars and on its way to the con- 
ed tofown officials. That this seems startling may be due sumer is a matter of prime importance to the company, 
spond Hy to a failure to appreciate the economic changes 
otaled Pthe last quarter of a century. A large part of 
The Batever slack there was in production methods has 
| with Bn worked out by intensive application of “efficiency” 
onths Pot@ms. Attention has been turned to handling 
2,103- P'S and distribution problems. Competitive condi- 
| with #18 in nearly all lines have tightened up and the 
28,600 firce of profits has shifted in many cases. 
_The plant of the W. F. Hall Printing Company, at 
cago, covering approximately fifteen acres, was 
yeriod PLned and built to achieve the maximum in handling 
54,815 Kl shipping economies. This “Colossus of the 
Be 8s,” as it has been called, is an impressive testi- 
: Mal to the importance of transportation in the 
7,461; PUt order of things. Into it every day are moved 
total is and tons of clean, white paper, and out of it 
le carload after carload of magazines, catalogues, 
eurni: § Other printed matter. 
- and f “For the sake of argument, we may admit that 
ler Companies do as good printing as we can,” said 
¢ of the officials, “but we think our setup from the 
Int of view of handling and distribution is superior. 


Md that is what we are selling, in addition to the 


lnting.” fone “« gna geese 4 the wintery —~ - atoncive application 
. A : es and lift t inci i t 
That seems to be in line with a recent statement ° ' VO ————— 
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because the company is selling transportation. That has to do 
with both cost and that much abused term, “service,” which 
latter, in this case, means getting periodicals or other materials 
in the hands of an insatiable reading public. 

The handling cost in the mailing and shipping departments, 
on the basis of actual figures, is about 42 cents a ton, varying 
up or down from that according to current production. The 
figure covers loading and preparing the cars, sorting and placing 
the shipments in the cars. Many of the outgoing shipments 
are in United States mail-sack units, tagged for ultimate post 
office delivery. 


Distribution Analysis Brings Saving 


“Large publishers of catalogues and magazines require an 
absolutely dependable delivery of their publications to their 
subscribers and prospective customers,” said J. T. Vallee, 
traffic manager of the company. “Delivery must be made at a 
specified time and at the lowest possible cost.” 

He explained that mail order houses distribute catalogues 
on the basis of surveys in individual territories. Expensively 
produced advertising must reach the reader when he has money 
to spend, and the opportunity for a saving in the transportation 
cost on a million pounds of printed matter is just as great as on 
a million pounds of cheese or 
baking powder or any other 


commodity that must’ be 
scattered over a wide area 
before being consumed. 
Actually, perhaps, it is 


greater, because of the rela- 
tively high charges that apply 
and the nature of the prob- 
lems involved. 

In further explanation of 
the assertion that the com- 
pany is selling transporta- 
tion to as great an extent as 
it is printing, Mr. Vallee 
showed figures on the 
monthly distribution cost of 
one of the magazines printed 
at the plant. They showed 
the cost at which the maga- 
zine could be put into the 
thousands of towns which it 
reaches from the Chicago 
plant. By shipping the en- 
tire run of the magazine 
from their New York sub- 
sidiary, the Edward Langer 
Printing Company, .by rail 
and water, the same distribu- 
tion could be obtained at a 
saving of about $750.00 a 
month. But by producing 
the magazine, in both the 
New York and Chicago plants 
and distributing from both, a saving of approximately $6,500.00 
a month was effected, as against the cost for production and 
shipment from New York alone, according to the analysis. 

Such a saving, coming every ‘month, necessarily makes a 
substantial difference on the books of even a large national 
magazine, The analysis on that single magazine and the results 
obtained illustrate clearly the importance of the transportation 
ro ‘involved. As pointed out by Mr. Vallee, the first 

ght of One not familiar with the field might be that a lower 
cost could be obtained by distributing from Chicago than from 
New York. The principal factors against that are the heavy 
concentration of population in eastern seaboard territory and 
low. .water transportation charges to that territory reached 
from the Gulf. and, by way of the Panama Canal, the Pacific 
Coast. Even with the advantage of the two shipping points, the 
Pacific coast territory is served from their New York plant, he 
explained. The steamship lines give a fourteen to sixteen day 
service to there from New York, as against a possible eleven 


day service by rail, at a much lower cost. 

But that is only one small point, applying to an individual 
magazine. Each magazine or catalogue printed by the company 
has its own distribution problems. 


Ten Carloads Out a Day 


The enormity of the handling problems dealt with at. the 
plant can hardly be appreciated without actually seeing the 
huge piles of paper going in and coming out, the acres of presses, 
and the variety of equipment in use. Daily receipts of paper 
and shipments of the finished printed product vary a good deal 
from season to season and from day to day, but, on the average, 
the plant receives approximately ten carloads of paper and ships 
out about the same number. Figures on outbound shipments 
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Two lines of conveyors bring continuous streams of mail order cata- 

logues from the wrapping machines to the mailing lines, where they 

are sacked and tagged for freight car delivery to breakup point, from 
which they are mailed. 


‘nto machines that wrap the individual catalogues and app} 
address labels, picking them up again at the other end, wher 
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for July show a total of nearly 23 million pounds. Carload gs} 
ments amounted to 15,192,060 pounds, and the rest was »; 
up of 3,598,905 pounds of mail, 1,689,151 pounds of L. ¢,| 
shipments, and 2,256,011 pounds by truck for city and subur; 
delivery. Shipments for a single day have run as high 
2,662,552 pounds, which is the equivalent of nearly 27 «& 
each containing 50 tons. It goes without saying that any eqy 
ment that will make possible the saving of a fraction of a-¢ 
a — on the handling costs of this volume amply justifi 
itself. 


Straight Line Handling 


All of the operations from unloading the raw materials jy 
the warehouse to loading the outbound shipments are q 
ducted on a single floor level, on the straight line producti 
principle credited with such large economies in the automobj 
and other manufacturing industries. The only exception to th 
so far as handling the paper is concerned, is that of a two-a 
basement store room provided for printed storage of catalog 
sections and incomplete material. 

The warehouse room, with its mountainous piles of pape 
is immediately adjacent to the unloading platform. The latt 
has space to spot fifteen cars at a time, and from four to {fi 
hundred carloads of pap 
are ordinarily on the wa 
house floor. The rolls, weig 
ing up to slightly more th 
two thousand pounds ea 
are brought out of the 
onto the warehouse fioor 4 
small, specially censtructe 
dollies. From there:they a 
lifted to the tops of ti 
twenty-foot piles by two ove 
head cranes, each one 
which can handle four ro 
to any point in its half 
the 700-foot room, the ove 
head tracks for the crané 
extending the.. full lens 
Skidded flat papef ‘is handle 
by means of two woode 
cross bars run under the ski 
platforms and four specia 
designed stirrups for eng 
ing the bars. ¥ 

When the paper is to} 
put on the presses, the ro 
or platforms of flat paper a 
spotted by the crane al 
then run to the back of tb 
presses just beyond the wa 
house room. 


16,000 Skids 


The paper industry W 
one of the first to make ws 
of the skid principle of handling materials on a large scald 
The floors of.this mammoth plant are clustered with phalan 
after phalanx of loaded skids. All inbound flat stock is receive 
on skids and moves to the presses in that form by means of li 
trucks. Both it and the roll paper are skidded once they ha‘ 
reached the presses. Those huge mechanical wonders, some ( 
which can print a 32-page magazine form in four colors at olf 
operation, drop the paper neatly on waiting skid platform 
which are then trucked to binding and trimming machines 
Hand lift trucks are used on the short hauls and electric truck 
on long hauls. Everything moves smoothly and directly frol 
one operation to another, with a negligible amount of handling 

Three 160-foot double belt conveyors carry the river @ 
catalogues and magazines from the trimming machines into thé 
mailing and shipping room. There the conveyors feed thet 































they are carried past a line of employes that sack them accor 
ing to destination. After coming off the conveyor lines the! 
are trucked a short distance to the waiting box car, or otherwis# 
disposed of, awaiting shipment. In another year, it is stated 
a conveyor system right into the box cars will be installed 
putting one more “hitch” in the efficiency belt that holds the 
multitudinous operations of this plant in place. 

A novel piece of plant equipment is a suction system useét 
to convey refuse from the trimming machines. Pneumatic Col 
veyors draw all the trimmings off from the machines and hur!) 
them to a central receiving point where they are pressed intd 
bales by a hydraulic press. There is a wealth of other equi? 
ment that obviously could not be included in an account of this 
nature, all designed to perform specific jobs in the most economid 
way without straining the human back. Even the ink uséd 
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presents a substantial handling problem. Special tiered racks 
and crane equipment in one end of the warehouse room take 
care of drums and barrels of that. 


A Job for the Expert 


But even the amazing size of the internal handling prob- 
lem presented by this flood of paper, of gétting it printed 
and ready for the carrirs, is dwarfed by the complexity of 
the transportation arrangements that take effect once that 
part of the job is done. The shipping arrangements, which 
are included in the service of the company as certainly as 
the actual printing, and on which the success of the business 
depends to no small xtent, must carry the product to the 
ultimate individual consumens quickly and cheaply. As 
indicated by the figures on shipments for last july, by far 
the largest volume of the output leaves the plant in carloads. 
The cars are routed to breakup points at which their con- 
tents are transferred to the mails, through the intermediary 
service of a warehous, publisher’s agency, or some other 
means. The sacks are tagged for mail distribution before 
going into the box cars. The number of different magazines 
and catalogues printed by the company makes it posible for 
it to achieve substantial transportation economies for its 
customers through consididating shipments into carloads 
that, singly, would have to pay less than carload rates. 
Expert transportation knowledge is necessary to obtain the 
lowest total distribution cost; because of postal laws, some 
shipments move directly from the plant as mail at less cost 
than if freight or express were employed; a delicate balanc- 
ing of figures and tariffs is necessary to opportion the haul 
between the services available. 

The U. S. Post Office maintains a station at the plant to 





Portable stacking machines used to pile sacked catalogues awaiting 
release. Eighty thousand sacks of catalogues moving at third class 
mail rates are stored before shipment. 
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The large number of cars handled at the plant keep the company’s 
engine busy shuttling back and forth over the three switch tracks 
alongside the loading and unloading platform. 


handle the large volum of mail. The mail is sacked and 
weighed under its supervision and delivered directly to trains 
from the plant. Similarly, the Railway Express Agency has 
its own office in the building to look after the quick dis- 
patch of shipments. 


The advantages of having cars placed exactly where and 
when they are wanted has been found more than to justify 
maintenance of its own switch engine by the company. A 
fifty-ton oil-burning locomotive is kept working throughout 
the twenty-four hours, moving the cars about the yard. Track 
storage for 125 cars is provided and as many as 700 cars, 
in and out, have been handled on the mile and a half of track 
owned by the company in a month. 

“Being so ideally located from a transportation point of 
view, this plant affords the quickest possible distribution, 
either carload or less carload,”’ said Mr. Vallee. The line of 
the Chicago and North Western at this point, he explained, 
parallels that of the Belt Railway of Chicago, which affords 
a quick transfer of cars going to other lines. About 97 per 
cent of the L. C. L. shipments leaving the plant move in trap 
cars. And, as the movement of the cars, carload and less 
carload, from the plant is outside of the more congested area 
of the Chicago terminal district, there is a minimum of delay. 

If one, at first, were inclined to amazement at the state- 
ment that the largest printing plant in the world is engaged 
in selling transportation to as large an extent as it is in sell- 
ing printing, a full explanation of the care taken in supplying 
shipping facilities at the time this printing company moved 
into its new quarters five years ago seems to change that. 
Not only does that explanation seem to have involved em- 
bracing of an opportunity, but it seems to have at least ap- 
proached being a response to necessity. 








BUS CARRIERS’ MEETING 


With close to 2,000,000,000 passengers now carried annually 
by motor busses in common carrier service, improvement of 
interline relations and stabilization of local rates will be the 
objective of the annual convention of the National Association 
of Motor Bus Operators, to be held at Chicago, Ill., September 
25 and 26, according to Arthur M. Hill, of Charleston, W. Va., 
President of the association. He declared that the program 
more closely to coordinate bus transportation would be launched 
in the form of a report from a special traffic committee on the 
“Coordination and Cooperation in the Handling of Interline 
Traffic.” He pointed out that with federal regulation of inter- 
State lines one of the great needs in the field of bus trans- 
portation, and favorable action by Congress at the next session 
anticipated, legislation would be featured on the convention 
agenda. Senator Otis F. Glenn, of Illinois, has tentatively ac- 
aa an invitation to address those in attendance on this 
ubject. 


Another feature will be an address by Charles M. Hayes, 
President of the Chicago Motor Club and chairman of the 
A. A. A. national committee on highway widening and planning, 





who will discuss the motor bus from the viewpoint of the pri- 
vate car owner. In a statement Mr. Hill said: 


The aim of those engaged in bus transportation today is to 
weave the more important lines of the country into a network of 
efficient systems, rendering the maximum service to the public. This 
must be brought about through connecting schedules, inter-line tickets, 
up-to-date methods of ticket accounting and other adjustments in 
line with public interest. The program outlined for the forthcoming 
convention is expected to be far-reaching in bringing this about, as 
the leaders in this field will be in attendance. 

There has been no means of transportation yet developed which 
so closely fits into existing systems. This is evidenced by the wide 
use of the bus by rail carriers, in conjunction with air lines and 
for mass transit where it is impracticable to build street railways. 

Years of experiment which have gone into the development of bus 
transportation have produced definite results. The industry is now 
prepared to take advantage of this period of pioneering to promote 
orderly development in the future. 


MOVEMENT OF COTTON BY TRUCK 


An increase is being noted in the movement of cotton from 
interior points to Galveston by motor trucks. The Galveston 
Truck Line Corporation, organized about a year ago, has found 
it necessary to double the number of trucks in operation. 
Twenty or more are now in operation. Besides this company, 
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there are numerous smaller companies in the field and the 
territory being covered reaches cotton production centers as 
far as 300 miles inland. In August receipts at Galveston by 
motor trucks were 300 to 400 bales a day. The average truck 
load is 25 bales. 


FT. WORTH: BUS TERMINAL 


An impressive ceremony, marked by addresses by a num- 
ber of city officials and business men, marked the formal open- 
ing of the new bus terminal in Fort Worth, Tex., of the South- 
land-Greyhound Lines. Besides the busses of that company, 
the new terminal will be used by six other intersecting bus 
lines. Sixty-two busses will arrive and depart daily from the 
new station. The cost of the terminal was $400,000. The build- 
ing was erected and is owned by W. C. Stonestreet, of Fort 
Worth, and it is under long-term lease to the Southland-Grey- 
hound Lines. 

R. L. Miller, prominently connected with transportation 
companies in north Texas for twenty-five years, is division man- 
ager for the company. M. H. Gross is superintendent of main- 
tenance; E. E. Freeman, superintendent of operations; J. S. 
Hopson, district passenger agent; R. S. Beane, city passenger 
agent, and Henry L. Price, Jr., division office manager. 

The new terminal replaced the old station on Main street. 
The old stand will be used as a sub-station for all operators 
entering the new terminal. O. L. Ross will be manager of 
the sub-station. 

In order that operation of the busses might be properly 
facilitated the Southland-Greyhound Company established mo- 
tor repair shops on Rio Grande avenue. They are the largest 
of the kind in the southwest. The ground and building are 
valued at more than $60,000 and the equipment at a figure ex- 
ceeding $35,000. The shop is housed in a building 100 by 160 
feet, with an auxiliary structure 25 by forty feet for use as 
a paint shop. Forty people will be employed, including about 
thirty skilled mechanics. 

Connecting with Southland and using the new terminal are 
the Pickwick-Greyhound Lines, Texas Motorcoaches, Inc., Dixie 
Motor Coach Corporation, North Texas Coach Company, Fort 
Worth-Corsicana-Mexia Coaches, Inc., and the Roberson Bus 
Lines, Inc. President Ed. Ekstrom and his brother, R. E. 
Ekstrom, secretary and treasurer of the Southland-Greyhound 
Company, began operating busses many years ago in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Illinois. In 1927 they went to San 
Antonio and organized the Red Ball Motorbus Company. Then 
came the merger of bus lines last year that resulted in the 
organization of the Southland-Greyhound Lines. 

In Guy J. Shields, assistant general manager, the company 
has another man of wide experience. He has been associated 
with some phase of the business for thirty years. Other officers 
of the company are Walter Ring, manager of operations; M. S. 
Wren, general traffic manager, and B. G. Tyler, comptroller. 





APPORTIONS HIGHWAY FUNDS 


Secretary of Agriculture Hyde has authorized the appor- 
tionment of the federal funds for highway improvement in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, making it possible for the 
states to anticipate the federal funds which will be paid to 
them next July and will enable them to expand and advance 
their highway programs at once and so provide emergency 
employment for a considerable number of men who might 
otherwise be destitute as the result of crop failures, says the 
Department of Agriculture. 

“Congress has appropriataed $125,000,000 for /the fiscal 
year which will begin July 1, 1931,” it says. “After deduction 
of the 2% per cent allowed for administrative expense, Secre- 
tary Hyde was able to allot $121,875,000 to the several states 
and to Hawaii.” 


HIGHWAY CONFERENCE REPORT 


The National Conference on Street and Highway Safety 
announces the publication of “Ways and Means to Traffic 
Safety,” the report of its third national conference held in 
Washigton May 27, 28, 29, 1930. 


The report, which contains many recommendations for 
traffic improvement, embodies the consolidated results of the 
work of three national conferences (1924, 1926, 1930) and their 
committees. It deals with uniform traffic regulations, enforce- 
ment of traffic laws and regulations, education of highway 
users, traffic accident records, construction and maintenance of 
motor vehicles and street and highway traffic facilities. 

Preceding the report is an analysis of outstanding features 
of the traffic problem as presented to the conference by its 
chairman, Secretary of Commerce Robert P. Lamont. Citing 
as a cause of great concern that since 1926 the number of fatal 
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accidents in proportion to motor vehicles registered, insteaj 
of decreasing, as had been the experience in every preceding 
year, had mounted sharply, Secretary Lamont noted, on the othe 
hand, four encouraging signs, (1) no increase in grade cross 
ing accidents, (2) actual reduction in traffic fatalities among 
school children, (3) success of the drivers’ license law with 
examination as shown by the smaller fatality 


traffic matters. 


emphasized in Mr. Lamont’s statement. 
Pointing out that in having largely wiped out political 


boundaries, the motor vehicle has created a universally rec.) 
ognized need for uniformity in traffic laws and regulations, and! 
in the matter of rules of the road, meaning of traffic! 
complete uniformity is) 
the conference report recommends /# 


that 
signals and other 
of paramount importance, 


operating features, 


model state motor vehicle laws, municipal traffic ordinances, and 
These recom.} 
mended models are available in separate pamphlets with exf 


standard traffic signs, signals and markings. 


planatory notes appended. 


CHICAGO POTATO TERMINAL 


increases jp! 
states which have such laws as compared with other states | 
(4) better records of certain cities giving special attention to) 
The importance of comprehensive treatment of% 
the traffic problem and of earnest effort on the part of al’ 
officials, unofficial groups and individuals concerned was algo 
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A $2,250,000 railroad terminal devoted solely to the handling ; 


of potatoes was opened August 18 by the Chicago Produce Ter. 
minal Company at Twenty-seventh street and Ashland avenue, 
The opening was celebrated with a buffet luncheon at which 
more than 200 dealers in potatoes and other products were 
guests. 


petites 


‘The new terminal has a capacity of 650 railroad cars in its 
delivery yard and 1,800 cars in its hold yard, and other facili-P 


ties include modern office and sales building, scales, driveways, 


automobile parking space, and a joint railroad agency. It is the 


first exclusive potato marketing terminal in Chicago. Receipts of f 
potatoes at the Chicago Produce Terminal have exceeded 7,000 


cars since April 1, which is 95 per cent of all potato receipts 
at Chicago. It is jointly owned by the Santa Fe and Illinois 


Central railroads, but is open to all railroads on a switching f 


basis. It is open also to all shippers and receivers of potatoes. 


The potato terminal rounds out the complete development f 


of the Chicago Produce Terminal, which includes auction house 
facilities for deciduous and citrus fruits and team tracks for 
package and bulk fruits and vegetables. 


The capacity of the & 


terminal is adequate to handle all receipts of fruits and vege- § 


tables for local delivery as well as for reshipment, and there 
is ample room to expand the terminal facilities as traffic in- 
creases. 


ENGINE ENDURANCE RUN 
A 608,790 pound monster of steel and iron slowed to a stop 
in the Yale Yards of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Com- 
pany at Memphis, Tenn., August 20. Engine 4213, newest of the 


Frisco Railroad’s fleet of giant locomotives, had completed 6,352 


miles of an endurance run which began on August 1 at Kansas 
City, Mo. In.the twenty-one days the locomotive had traveled 
steadily between Kansas City and Memphis, hauling long trains 
of Frisco merchandise and perishables, and not once in that time 
was the fire under the engine boiler allowed to go out. A total 
of 9,700 miles is being sought by September 1. 


WESTERN REFRIGERATOR CAR LINE 


F. B. Seymour, president of the Green Bay & Western 
Railroad, says that propaganda has been spread that the West- 
ern Refrigerator Car Line, bearing the lettering Green Bay & 
Western Railroad as operating line, is controlled by a competitive 
line and that W. R. X. cars can be loaded to move only over certain 
lines. He says there is no truth in either rumor, that the West- 
ern Refrigerator Line is an independent company and cannot 
be controlled by any other line except by purchase, and its 
ears are licensed to move on the rails of any carrier the con- 
signor may choose. 


ACADEMY OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


The Academy of Advanced Traffic, New York branch of 
the College of Advanced Traffic, Chicago, is offering two scholar- 
ships to mark the first anniversary of its opening. They will 
be awarded to winners of a competitive examination to be held 
October 6, 8 and 9, at the Academy. The purpose of the ex 
amination is to unearth promising talent in the traffic field and 
to stimulate interest in traffic as a profession, according to the 
announcement. Increasing interest on the part of individuals 
actively engaged in traffic work in supplementing practical ex 
perience with formal study has helped to make the New York 
school a success since its opening, it is stated. 
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coal NATIONAL AIR RACES 


of all Aviation’s greatest carnival will open for a ten-day stand 
S alspmpt Chicago, August 23, when the first day’s program of the 
WNational Air Races will be run off. This will be the tenth 


litica] Myear of the annual event and is expected to be on a larger 
y rec.@gpcale than ever before and to bring greater crowds. The day- 
Ss, anq@ight and early evening hours, from August 23 to September 1, 


trafficygwill see an unpecedented areonautical activity at the “model” 
ity isi urtis-Wright-Reynolds airport, where it is to be held. Between 
mends : thousand and fifteen hundred planes are expected to be 
s, anqjgon hand from all parts of the country. That will include all 
recom: t of the principal makes and models produced in this country, as 


th ex. i 







Swell as foreign planes, from small single-seaters weighing only 
“about twice as. much as a good-sized man to huge trimotored 


; ransports, according to the announcements. The navy dirigible 
f 
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Department of Commerce approval has been given the San Diego 



















6,352 built Solar Aircraft all-metal plane, Edmund T. Price, president 
ansas — of the aircraft concern, announced recently. Three years’ of 
uveled experimenting were necessary before the eight-place transport 
trains cabin plane was submitted to department tests. The Solar plane 
ra is built almost entirely of duraluminum with the hardest steel for 
t time — parts bearing great strains. It is powered with a 450 h.p. Pratt 
_ total and Whitney motor. A flat gliding angle, which gives the pilot an 
area of 1,200 square miles to land in from an altitude of 10,000 
feet, is another interesting feature of the ship. The picture shows 
the Solar plane in the air over San Diego. 
esterl Flos Angeles, army blimps, gliders and model airplanes, as 
West- Ewell as displays of aeronautical motors and appliances, will 
say & Fround out the show, running the complete gamut of the industry. 
titive F In addition to the spectacle element provided by the occa- 
ertain Bsion, it serves as an annual inventory or stock taking of avia- 
West: Ftion progress and brings together the largest number of flyers 
annot and other notables of the industry of the year. Colonel Lind- 
id its Bbergh, Admiral Byrd, Amelia Earhart, Captain Hawks, Captain 
> col’ BEddie Rickenbacker and a long list of other notables, including 
army and navy officers and government officials, will be present, 
4 good number of whom will participate in the daily events. 
More than fifty events are scheduled for the daily programs, 
ch of §20t including seven cross-country “derbies,” two of which are 
holar- §r women flyers. There will be more than four hundred par- 
y will BUcipating flyers, with forty-four speed races, blimp formation 
» held Bvying, glider contests, night flying exhibitions, Army, Navy, and 
1e ex: Marine Corps maneuvers, civilian stunting and acrobatic teams, 
d and §%4d many other attractions to engage the attention of the 
-o the §PUblic, for which grandstands with a seating capacity of ap- 
iduals §'oximately 45,000 have been provided. 
al ex- More than $100,000 prize money has been set aside for the 
York §SPeed and novelty events on the main program, with a large 





lumber of other additional awards, such as cups and medals, at 
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stake. At least a score of manufacturers and individuals are 
reported to have built planes of radical design with speeds 
well over two hundred miles an hour to take part in the affair. 

The large number of planes expected has resulted in plans 
for the first system of “sky traffic control.” The principal 
feature of that will be a giant “stop” and “go” sign, employing 
a white panel 45 feet by 28 feet on the ground, operated in 
conjunction with a red neon light on the hangar roof. For ten 
minutes in each half hour, the airport will be open to air traffic 
not participating in the program. At such times the signal 
panel will show white, with the word “open,” and the neon 
light will be off. During race events the signal panel will 
show orange, with the word “closed,” and the neon light will 
burn until completion of the event. The air above and a thou- 
sand feet on all sides of the airport will be restricted for races 
and special events. A second feature of the traffic control sys- 
tem will be a reception station, with a licensed pilot attendant, 
to provide parking checks for air arrivals. Attendants will 
assist in taxiing planes to the main parking area. 

For the first time in the history of the races, it is stated, 
the meet will be conducted with the spectator as the main 
consideration. 

A group of foreign aces arrived at Chicago August 21 to 
participate in the program. 

A half dozen or more aviation groups held meetings in 
Chicago this week or will hold them next week, in conjunction 
with the races. Among the most important of these was a 
National Air Conference that held a three-day session, August 
19 to 21, inclusive, to consider recommendations for uniform 
state laws governing flying and other aviation activities. Those 
states not now having state laws were urged to enact them, 
and others that have laws conflicting with federal regulations 
governing licensing of pilots and aircraft were asked to make 
the necessary revisions to bring them in line with the govern- 
ment rules. In order to prevent further conflict on the sub- 
ject of aviation law, the conference asked that a committee 
be appointed to study the respective provinces of the state and 
federal governments in the matter of regulations. Another 
recommendation was that states authorize municipalities to 
maintain and police airports and that, where the airports are 
outside the corporate limits, the regulatory authority be turned 
over to the municipalities by the state. 

The conference was the first of its kind and was attended 
by delegates from state legislatures, air traffic experts, trans- 
port operators and flyers and others. 





AIR MAIL TO S. A. 


In carrying out its policy of establishing air mail routes 
to the countries of South America, it was announced at the 
Postoffice Department by Assistant Postmaster-General W. 
Irving Glover, that bids would be opened in his office at twelve 
o’clock on September 11, for carrying the mails by air from 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guinea, to Santos, Brazil, approximately 
3,275 miles each way. This route will tap the eastern coast 
of South America and, when put into operation, will mean that 
South America will be practically surrounded by air mail routes. 
The new route will provide air mail facilities in addition to 
Paramaribo and Santos, for the cities of Cayenne, French 
Guinea; Para, State of Para; Maranhao, State of Maranhao; 
Fortaleza, State of Ceara; Natal, State of Rio Grande do Norte; 
Pernambuco, State of Pernambuco; Bahai, State of Bahai; Vic- 
toria, State of Espirito Santo, and Rio de Janeiro, all cities 
along the eastern coast of South America. 

The frequency of the service each way will be once a week, 
but the Postmaster-General reserves the right to increase this 
to twice a week. The flights will leave Paramaribo and arrive 
at that place in close connection with flights on the existing 
U. S. air mail route between Miami and Paramaribo. 


SOUTHERN TRANSCONTINENTAL AIRWAY 


Pursuant to the recommendation of the interdepartniental 
committee on civil airways that a southern transcontinental 
airway be established, and as a result of the action of that 
body in determining the route to be followed by the air mail, 
the aeronautics branch will undertake construction of the air- 
way from Birmingham, Ala., to San Diego, Calif., via Fort 
Worth, El Paso, Douglas, Tucson and Phoenix, according to 
Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics. 
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“That portion of the airway from New York to Birming- 
ham, via Richmond and Atlanta, already is lighted and is in 
operation,” Mr. Young said. “From Birmingham, the airway 
will be routed west to Dallas. This section, which will be 
equipped for day operations only, has not yet been surveyed 
for intermediate landing field sites and other aids to air navi- 
gation, but work toward this end will go forward shortly. 

“From Dallas, the airway will extend west to Fort Worth 
and will pass through Abilene, Sweetwater, Big Springs, Mid- 
land, Wink and El Paso. This section will be equipped for 
night flying. The survey has been completed and work on con- 
ditioning intermediate landing fields, establishing beacon lights 
and providing radio aids to air navigation will be undertaken 
at once. 

“From El Paso, the airway will be routed to Douglas, Tucson 
and Phoenix, thence southwesterly to Wellton, thence west via 
Yuma and El Centro, and thence due west to San Diego, where 
it will join with Pacific coastwise airways. 

“The El Paso-San Diego section now is being surveyed for 
sites for intermediate landing fields, beacon lights and radio 
aids to air navigation. As soon as the survey is completed, 
construction work will be undertaken. This section also will 
be equipped for night flying.” 


ARMY PLANES BLOW OUT FIRE 


A new use, according to a War Department announcement, 
has been found for army airplanes. Their propellers can be 
used to blow a prairie fire back upon itself. The announcement 
says that considerable damage would have been incurred by 
planes and equipment at one of the auxiliary fields near the 
air corps primary flying school at March Field, Riverside, Calif., 
recently, during a true prairie fire that was sweeping the field, 
had not the army flyers used their heads and then their air- 
planes in combating this menace. The fire had started in the 
dry grass and was sweeping down the field to where the air- 
planes and other equipment were parked, with large wheat 
fields also in the path of the flames, when one nameless hero 
thought of throwing the fire back on itself by means of the 
airplane propellers. Backing their observation planes, of which 
there were several on the line at the time, the instructors held 
the planes stationary by means of the wheel brakes and, turn- 
ing up the powerful 420 horsepower engines to their maxi- 
mum revolutions, created such a gale as to keep the fire from 
spreading within twenty feet of the airplanes. While the in- 
structors kept on the alert to release their brakes and taxi 
away and fly to safety should the flames win through, the 
student flyers and mechanics beat out the flames around the 
edges of the burning area. 

There was a strong wind blowing at the time, but within 
a few minutes the fire had been entirely subdued and the in- 
structors were back at their old jobs of teaching young America 
to earn its wings. 


PAY OF AIRPLANE PILOTS 


Air mail and passenger pilots received an average monthly 
salary of $550 in the last six months of 1929 and the first six 
months of this year, according to a survey of the pay schedules 
of a representative group of operators of both passenger and 
mail routes conducted by the aeronautics branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and made public by Clarence M.: Young, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. Airplane 
and engine mechanics received an average monthly salary of 
$157 in the same period. 

The pilofs received an average monthly base pay of $189, 
but this was increased to an average total monthly salary of 
$550 by the addition of certain sums paid by operators for each 
mile flown, which varied with conditions under which the flying 
was conducted and depended upon day or night schedules. The 
additional amounts averaged 5 cents a mile for day flying and 
10 cents for night flying. 

The highest monthly salary was $850. This was paid by 
one line to its air mail pilots flying at night. These pilots 
were paid $167 a month as a base salary and in addition re- 
ceived a rate for mileage flown, but the passenger pilots on 
this line, flying only by day, were paid a flat salary of $600 
a month. 

The lowest monthly salary was shown to be $300. The 
majority of the operators included in the survey paid 5 cents 
a mile for mileage flown by day and 10 cents for night, although 
these amounts varied in several instances. The lowest mileage 
rate for day flying was 31% cents, while the highest was 7 
cents. The night mileage rate varied from 8 to 14 cents and 
the base pay ranged from $150 to $333 a month. 

Airplane and engine mechanics employed by these oper- 
ators received an average salary of 74 cents an hour or $157 
a month. The lowest monthly salary was $125, while the high- 
est was $185. Two operators paid $185 a month and several 
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paid $180. The average hourly salary fluctuated from 62 cent 
to one dollar. 









MANUFACTURE OF AIRCRAFT 


The Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, a 
nounces that, according to data collected in the census ¢ 
manufactures taken in 1930, the total value of products mai 
in 1929 by establishments in the United States engaged pri 
marily in the manufacture of aircraft and parts amounted t 
$61,973,079, an increase of 192.9 per cent, as compared wit 
$21,161,853 reported for 1927, the last preceding census year. Th 
total for 1929 is made up as follows: Airplanes, 5,130, value 
at $38,724,987; seaplanes and amphibians, 176, valued at $5,949) 
671; parachutes, 6,188, valued at $1,437,602; propellers, 14,18, 
valued at $2,040,299; other complete aircraft, $639,990; airplan 
parts, and engines made for sale as such, $8,187,285; repaiy 
and experimental work, $3,387,269; other products, $1,605,974 
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HOOVER AND AVIATION 


President Hoover discussed aviation problems over the lazsj 
week-end at his camp on the Rapidan River in Virginia wit 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh; Assistant Postmaster-Generg| 
W. I. Glover, in charge of air mail; Clarence M. Young, Assistan 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics; F. Trubee Davison 
Assistant Secretary of War for Aviation; and David S. Ingalk 
The purpos 
of the conference, it was stated, was to enable the President t 
review the development of aviation and the relationship of com 
mercial aviation to military and naval aviation. The govern 
ment, it was pointed out in connection with the conference, ; 



































































spending more than $120,000,000 annually for military aviatio vario 
and for aids to commercial aviation. esses 
ekondigenne menage > desig 

AIRPLANE FRUIT AND FLOWER DELIVERY os 
Airplane delivery of fruits and flowers, inaugurated lasj statis 


year by the Royal Netherlands Air Lines, is meeting with in 
creased success, according to the company’s report for thd ( 


month of June, the Department of Commerce is informed by} chasi 
Commercial Attache Jesse F. Van Wickel at the Hague. with 
A total of 75,000 kilograms of strawberries were carrie). 
to London and other cities. On some days as many as 1,0 “mes 
kilograms of cut flowers were transported to Paris. Passengepy of mé 
traffic rose on all lines, generally in outward but also in inwar 9 pre 
direction. Passenger traffic to London increased 100 passengers nate 
as compared with the same month last year. 4 ing : 
phn ae ae ee a F q 
AIRPLANES TO CANADA ' trans 
The aeronautics branch of the Department of Commer¢ nel ¢ 
has issued 310 certificates of airworthiness for export of ait} activi 
craft to Canada from January 1, 1927, to August 8, 1930, ach pegtr: 
cording to a tabulation made public by Gilbert G. Budwig| f 
director of air regulation of the aeronautics branch. Ie a 
The number of certificates of airworthiness for export ti Mvar 
Canada issued from the first of this year to August 8 was 64§ officis 
The greatest number issued was in 1929, when the total reachet prodt 
135. actua 
CANADIAN AIRWAYS AND RAILROADS tain 
Plans are nearing completion to establish a comprehensive It 18 
trunk line air and rail service across Canada, according to 4— Majo! 
report from Consul George Gregg Fuller, of Kingston, Ontari0— wel] | 
made public by the Department of Commerce. The leader 0 engin 
the project is reported to be James A. Richardson, of Kingstol abe 


and Winnipeg, grain magnate, and director of the Canadial 


Pacific Railway, and largest shareholder of the Aviation Cor ‘ 


poration of Canada, comprising Canadian Airways, Interprovincial ducti 
Airways and Canadian Transcontinental Airways. . 
The report also states that the Prime Minister has al A ca 
nounced that the Dominion government contemplates the estab} and 
lishment of a new department to be known as the Departmel'® moqj, 
of Communication, which will embrace both aviation and radio the D 
AIR MAIL TRANSPORT ir 

American Airways, Inc., transport subsidiary of the Avia " 
tion Corporation, carried 109,467 pounds of air mail over it owne 
lines in July, as against 103,219 in June—an increase of 6,24! heede 
pounds, which, according to the figures published by the Post can r 
office Department, is practically half the total increase of 12,8!'f ,, ex 
pounds for all air lines in the country. The revenue increast af . 
of American Airways for the month was $10,178.98. lien 
ORE TT re 

B. & O. TRAFFIC CONTROL SYSTEM mach 

Following a complete inspection, the signal committee of come 
the American Railway Association has approved the central volvi 
traffic control system installed by the Baltimore & Ohio be I 
tween Grafton and Parkersburg, W. Va. The distance is 10% May 


miles. 
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F the scope of the production function is to be judged 
by the activities commonly committed to the execu- 
tive in charge of production, it is evident that 
considerable diversity obtains among manufacturing 
concerns regarding what is properly production. Indus- 
repaijstrial engineers generally consider that it includes not 
305,97 F only the actual processing departments, but also the 
Fconstruction and maintenance of the buildings that house 
an such processes; the purchase, manufacture, storage, and 
§ * : : 
a witygissuance of equipment and tools required in those 
renerjgprocesses ; the production, purchase, and distribution of 
sistan{} power, the maintenance of power plant, and purchase 
gall of fuel; the purchase, receiving, storage, shipping, and 
urposf)inter-departmental transfer of materials; the employ- 
lent i@sment, training, and promotion of personnel, determina- 
f com#tion of wage systems, discipline of men, maintenance of 
Overly pension schemes, promotion of safety, and operation of 
Hvarious services for the employees; inspection of proc- 
















nce, i 
Viation, 
Hesses and products; engineering proper, including the 
‘design of products and equipment, planning of opera- 
‘tions, and engineering research ; and cost accounting and 
d lash) statistics. 


ith inf} 

or thi Conflict in the scope of functions is evident. Pur- 
1ed bf} chasing agents often regard their function as coordinate 
carried With but separate from that of production; they some- 
; 1,00) times assert their authority over the receipt and storage 
sengey Of materials as well. ‘Traffic itself is often regarded as 
inwarf)a production activity; where separate from and coordi- 
ense) nate with production, it often has authority over receiv- 
| ing, shipping, storage, and some phases of intra-plant 
‘transportation. The development of a separate person- 
:meref Rel department has removed some of the personnel 
of aif activities from the production manager—at least, has 
oe ah restricted the authority of the latter over that group 
newe® of activities. Engineering is usually, though not 
ort tf invariably, identified with production. Accounting 
ras (4% officials often have authority over cost accounting and 
eache® production statistics. As stated above, a reference to 
actual practice of manufacturing firms in order to ascer- 
tain scope of production encounters confused answers. 
It is probably safe to assume, however, that, in the 
majority of cases, the actual processing activities, as 
well as plant maintenance, power provision, inspection, 
engineering, and most of the material handling, are 
embraced within the concept. 


Some of the relationships between traffic and pro- 
duction are the same as those encountered in purchasing. 
A careful attention to the stocks of fuel and materials 
and supervision of the inbound movement of those com- 
modities to prevent shortage, gives greater assurance to 
the plant superintendent of continued operation. Tracing 
inbound shipments, obtaining cars in times of shortage, 
routing to avoid embargoes, and operation of industrial 
Owned equipment, may further assure the arrival of 
heeded materials. Doubtless, most industrial traffic men 
can recall instances wherein the ability to obtain prompt 
or expedited movement of needed supplies has averted 
a factory shut-down. Production schedules, thus, are 
geared to a continuously functioning transportation 
machine, and risks of failure in the latter can be over- 
Come by supervision. Large construction projects, in- 
Volving the movement of large quantities of materials, 
May require rate negotiation to obtain commodity rates 
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The Traffic and Production Functions 


Eighteenth of a Series of Articles on the Relations Between Transportation, Production and 
Marketing, by Prof. L. C. Sorrell, University of Chicago 


and thus reduce the capital costs of construction. But 
there are several aspects of traffic in relation to produc- 
tion that are important enough to justify individual 
consideration. Briefly, they may be reviewed under the 
headings of plant location, plant layout and design, intra- 
plant transportation, product and container design. 
These most clearly illustrate the transportation element 
in production acivities. 


Plant Location 


Though plant location has generally been regarded 
chiefly as a production matter, it ought to be evident 
that it is as much distributive and marketing as it is 
technical—in the mechanical sense of that term. 

The list of factors to be evaluated in choosing a plant 
location will probably include anywhere from six to 
fifteen or twenty enumerations, depending on the minute- 
ness of the classification chosen. A composite list taken 
from the expositions of method by location engineers 
would probably look something like the following: Mar- 
kets for finished goods; nearness to raw materials; cheap 
sources of power and fuel; transportation facilities; the 
labor supply; climatic and health conditions; atmos- 
pheric conditions; suitable water supply; areas available 
for disposal of waste materials; local ordinances and 
local taxation ; local attitudes towards industry; cost of 
living ; cost of land and rental values of buildings; finan- 
cial aids offered by the locality; advertising value of the 
site; local banking facilities; available sites; re-salability 
of the plant; inertia, which holds a plant to a location 
because already established there; customs tariffs, where 
international markets are involved. 


The foregoing list is not exhaustive and it is sub- 
mitted without revision or reclassification. It should be 
evident that certain factors are general, in that they are 
likely to be significant in the location of almost any 
manufacturing plant, while others are chiefly important 
to a few industries. Thus, industries engaged in dyeing 
fabrics need pure water and the concentration of copper 
requires immense volumes of water and space within 
which to dispose of the large quantities of waste material. 
The latter consideration applies to the steel industry 
as well. Furthermore, certain factors, such as accessi- 
bility to markets and materials, are likely to be of major 
significance, while others occupy a more subordinate 
role. It should likewise be clear that their relative value 
varies from industry to industry; what is minor for one 
may be major for another. Though most location engi- 
neers differ among themselves in the enumeration of sec- 
ondary factors, they generally agree that the first five in 
the above list are likely to be the decisive ones so far as 
regional location is concerned. 

In a previous article in this series’ the writer re- 
ferred to the ambiguity that usually characterizes such 
enumerations of locational factors. The term, “markets,” 
for example, presumably means nearness to markets in 
terms of transportation cost, and “raw materials” should 
mean the accessibility of supplies in desired quantities 
and qualities. Power rates are a function of the cost of 
fuel, and the latter, of course, includes heavy outlays for 
transportation. The presence of low wage levels within 
a given section of the country may attract industries that 


1The Relocation of Industry, Traffic World, May 10, 1930, page 1259. 
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require much labor, even though transportation expense is 
thereby enhanced; and, within a given locality, the site chosen 
may be so inaccessible to the working force that’ wages must 
be increased to compensate for the hardship, or the cost of a 
high rate of labor turnover must be borne. Water supply and 
areas for waste disposal similarly involve transportation prob- 
lems. It should be clear, then, that transportation runs through 
each of the major locational factors and is prominent in what 
are commonly regarded as secondary ones. To use the words 
of Dean P. F. Walker, of the Engineering School of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas:? 


Transportation is an element of controlling influence. It may be 
said to be the one thing about which the whole problem of location 
revolves, excepting the effect of human motives and attainments. 
Practically every discussion of the several factors returns to trans- 
portation as the point on which they turn. 


Regional, Locality, and Site Selection 


It should readily occur to the reader that the problem of 
location involves three determinations—the general region within 
which to locate, the particular city or locality, and the exact 
site. While the term, “region,” may be somewhat vague, traffic 
men should encounter little difficulty with it, for the several 
rate territories of the United States may be regarded as such 
for locational purposes. The term may also enjoy an inter- 
national interpretation. The locational factors are likely to be 
somewhat different in each of these determinations. Thus, 
nearness to markets may decide in favor of region “X”; local 
taxation or local financial aids may dictate locality “Y,’ within 
that region; and the particular site chosen may be determined 
by available side track and waterfront facilities. 

The westward movement of population and industry in the 
United States, together with the industrial changes resulting 
from changing freight rate levels, the Panama Canal, and re- 
vivals of highway and inland waterway transportation, have 
focused attention on regional and locality decentralization. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that discussion of industrial location 
has been largely in terms of regional and locality determina- 
tions. As ordinarily interpreted, most of the factors presented 
in the foregoing list relate definitely to these two determina- 
tions, though they may be construed so as to apply to site 
selection. The method of plant location requires a calculation 
of the point at which the sum of the transportation and labor 
outlays will be at a minimum; if differences in these respects 
are small, the secondary factors may prove to be decisive. In 
steel, the problem is that of ascertaining the point at which 
the freight on some two tons of iron ore, plus the freight on a 
ton of coke and limestone, plus the freight on a ton of other 
materials, plus the freight outbound on a ton of steel, will be the 
least, assuming nearness to the labor supply. Some industries 
appear to be transport motivated in determinations of this kind, 
while others are labor motivated. Where several raw materials 
are needed, obtainable from distant sources, and several markets 
are involved, the calculation becomes complex. Since the present 
discussion is intended, neither as a demonstration of the method 
of plant location, nor as a formulation of the economic theory’* 
of industrial location, it will suffice to show that, in the process 
of regional and locality selection, transportation rates and 
services occupy a prominent, if not dominant, position. 


Site Selection 


Speaking in general terms, the factors herein involved 
resemble those considered in the choice of region and locality. 
More commonly encountered are the following: Available space 
for expansion; shape of the area; initial cost; zoning restric- 
tions; presence or absence of such local improvements as paved 
streets, sewers, gas, water, and electric light connections; if 
buildings are present, their suitability for the manufacturing 
processes and their cost; facilities for local and through trans- 
port; nearness to labor, supplies, and customers, where the latter 
are obtained locally. Some concerns find their supplies and 
markets in the locality; local transport concerns them. Others 
find both outside the locality; through transport is more sig- 
nificant to them. Garment trades appear to emphasize acces- 
sibility to the visiting customers. Industries enjoying both local 
and national markets have a more complex problem in solving 
their local transportation needs. The transportation question 
pervades the entire problem of site selection. 


Accordingly, the selection of a site requires an analysis of 
the particular requirements for rail side-tracks, docks along a 
waterfront, nearness to rail freight stations, suitable highway 
approaches, and local traction lines. Full cargoes received or 


*Management and Administration, September, 1924. 


_ %*The economic theory of location concerns itself with such ques- 
tions as: What industries tend to locate near raw materials? What 
industries seem to move toward markets? What ones are transport 
oriented and what ones appear to be labor orientated? Is labor 
becoming more or less significant as a locational factor, as com- 
pared with transportation? Those interested should consult Alfred 
Weber’s Theory of the Location of Industries. 
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dispatched by water carriers require waterfront location { 
minimize rehandling and trucking; less than full cargoes sy 
gest locations adjacent to the steamship docks, though even j 


this case waterfront public warehouses may be utilized fo 


storage. In the case of land-locked harbors whose watercourse 
are crossed by numerous highways, interference with steamshj 
movements by municipal restrictions may dictate an outsid 
location. If shipments are chiefly less than carload rail, a loc 
tion near such freight terminals should be chosen. If the localit; 
is served by several railroads, a central location will be needej 
unless some carrier has a universal station or unless trap cy 
service is adequate. 

Where much rail carload traffic exists, side tracks justify 
the expense of their construction, as compared with the truck 
ing and rehandling outlays required for use of team tracks 
Questions of side track capacity, to permit separation of inboun( 
and outbound traffic and to avoid interference from or with the 
spotting operations at other industrial plants, are pertinent here 
as in the case of branch house location. Where industry lea 
tracks occupy public thoroughfares, municipal regulations may 
limit the hours when switching may be done; this may handicap 
plant operations. The carrier that is likely to receive the bulk 
of the inbound and oubound traffic will, obviously, have the 
greatest interest in providing a location and rendering the neces. 
sary on-plant switching service. A location served by two o 
more trunk lines that reach the same markets offers competi. 
tion in the shape of alternative routes in times of congestion, 
as well as alternative sources of car supply. Large metropolita 
terminals must be considered from the time point of view. 4 
given location may be aceptable for westbound traffic but may 
involve greater terminal detention in the case of eastbound ship. 
ments. 

Consideration will be given to belt line locations as com. 
pared with trunk line sites. The former are usually located at 
some distance from the center of the terminal, though there 
are numerous exceptions to this. They will presumably have 
direct connections with each of the trunk lines leading from 
the terminal; as their revenues depend chiefly on this inter. 
change traffic, they will have an incentive to organize the 
service so as to obtain expeditious delivery. Their team tracks 
are “open facilities’—that is, open to traffic brought in by any 
trunk line and not closed to other carriers, as trunk line team 
tracks frequently are. 
freight stations and maintain universal trap car service; some 
of them sign bills of lading as principals and assume direct 
responsibility to the shipper in connection with claims. Two 
possible disadvantages exist: First, their revenues may be 


insufficient to enable them to provide adequate facilities:} 


second, belt lines ordinarily have little equipment of their own 
and shippers must look to the trunk lines for empty cars. The 
difficulties may be overcome by the joint ownership and control 
of belt lines by the trunk lines serving the terminals.‘ 


The extent of the switching limits, reciprocal switching, and 
rate absorptions and the local intra-district switching rate 
structure are further matters to be considered in site selection, 
if carload freight is the chief mode of transportation. The 
switching limits may be regarded as that area about a city to 
which the major portion of the freight rates named to and from 
that city are made applicable. If.an industrial site is chosen 
outside those limits, there is the possibility of higher rates, 
unless the carriers can be induced to extend those limits.’ Asso- 
ciated with this question is that of reciprocal switching by the 
carriers and absorption of switching charges out of the through 
rates. If any considerable portion of the materials received 
or the shipments outbound consists of local carload movements 
within the district, consideration should be given to the intra- 
district rate structure—that is, whether flat rates prevail 





‘Belt lines play an important part in affording industrial loca- 
tions in such a terminal as Chicago. A recent check of the industrial 
locations, shown in the Lowry Switching Tariffs, by P. L. Tan, of 
the University of Chicago, shows the following situation: In 192! 
there were 3,716 firms and organizations with side track locations 
within the switching district and the total number of industrial side 
track locations within the district was 5,973. Many firms, of course, 
have several locations. Excluding the electric lines, the number of 
such locations was 5,926, distributed as follows: 

Number of locations on trunk lines, 3,714. 

Number of locations on belt lines, 1,968. 

Number of locations on industrial lines, 244. 

Some 514 locations were served both by trunk lines and belt or 
industrial lines. In this count the terminal is regarded as being 
served by 23 trunk lines, 6 belt lines, and 7 industrial lines. A study 
of the carload traffic originated and delivered would show an evel 
greater importance for the belt lines. 


‘Adjustments of rates may be prerequisite to selection of a site. 
In the hearings on the return of the railroads to private ownership, 
the following comment was made by D. M. Swobe, then president 
of the Western Association of Short Line Railroads: “It is almost 
impossible for a short line to induce an industry to locate on thelr 
rails on account of rate discrimination, and no relief can be offered 
until a complaint is filed and a decision rendered by the I. C. ©. 
while at the same time, rates which would accomplish the desired 
results are blanketed to branch lines points, owned or controlled b) 
trunk lines or their subsidiaries, to a much greater distance.” 








Some of the belts operate universal— 
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barks for economy 


with a \()()% on time record 
for one full month 


ODAY, more than ever before, 
American business is endeavor- 

ing to cut costs to the minimum. 
For the past month The Bull Dog 
has been aiding in this economy. 
Carrying merchandise from the 
great rubber center at Akron east 
to the Atlantic Seaboard, this Penn- 
sylvania Limited of. the Freight 


Service has traveled 100% on time 


every day. 

Delay in delivery means money 
tied up in a freight car, somewhere 
between shipper and consignee. 
Shipments arriving on schedule al- 
low the consignee to operate on a 
small margin of supply and thereby 


cut costs of inventory and storage 
to the minimum. 

On time arrival, dependable 

schedules and a complete system of 
passing reports enable Pennsyl- 
vania shippers to keep supply and 
demand at a balance. By means of 
the passing reports, they may at 
any time determine the location of 
their cargo and, if desired, re-route 
it to their advantage without back- 
haul charges. 
Ship via Pennsylvania and learn 
how dependable service cuts the cost 
of transportation. Write or phone 
your local Pennsylvania agent. 


Here are five more of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s famous ‘‘Limiteds of the 
Freight Service’’—all of which have 
a ‘‘bull dog’’ grip on their schedules: 


THE VAMP 
Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Chicago 


THE YANKEE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
New England and Eastern 
Seaboard Points to Chicago 


MAN O’ WAR 
Live Stock 
Chicugo to Seaboard Cities 


THE SALESMAN 
Merchandise 
Chicago to Buffalo 


THE HUMMER 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Indianapolis 
and St. Louis 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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throughout the district or whether a zone system of rates exists; 
whether joint through rates have been provided, or whether 
combinations of local switching rates must be utilized, or even 
a distance scale of rates. 

Probably most traffic men can refer to cases of plant loca- 
tion made without adequate attention to transportation rates 
and subsequently abandoned because unprofitable. In 126 I. 
Cc. C. 717, Humble Oil and Refining Company vs. Beaumont, 
Sour Lake and Western Railway Company et al., such a case 
came before the Commission. Complainant apparently admitted 
that, in the original location of the plant, too little attention 
was given to the rate strucure and to the rates from competing 
refineries. In dismissing the complaint, the Commission ob- 
served: 


Construction of the refinery at Hearne was apparently a mistake 
of judgment resulting in financial loss for which complainant seeks 
reimbursement at the carrier’s expense. 


But a survey of industrial management literature indicates 
that a keener appreciation does exist of the significance of the 
transportation factor and numerous instances can be cited in 
which the selection of the location has been preceded by a most 
careful study of the freight rates applicable to and from the 
various localities under consideration. 


OCEAN FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Though rates have shown no further upward trend in the 
past few days, they have maintained the improved position 
last reported and current reviews of the full market cargo con- 
tinue to hold their optimistic viewpoint as to'future business. Itis 


pointed out that fixtures in the last few days nave shown a> 


gratifying increase, that vessels on this side are usually fixed 
before reaching the spot position, and that the River Plate 
market is continuing to improve. No prediction is warranted as 
to a further upward movement of rates, however, as the grain 
is not yet moving in large enough quantities. Indications are 
that, unless there is pressure for movement for a given period, 
the advance in rates will continue to be moderate and orderly. 

A moderate advance in berth freights has been made on 
the Continent; otherwise they remain about the same. Cargo 
rates appear to be well stabilized on a basis of 12 cents to 
Antwerp-Rotterdam from the Gulf. Vessels have been fixed 
for Montreal loading at 11% cents basis picked ports Mediter- 
ranean not east of the West Coast of Italy for September, and 
at 11 cents for Antwerp or Rotterdam for October loading. 

Recent fixtures reported include six from the Gulf, five from 
Montreal and one from St. John. Those from the Gulf were 
for August and September loading and the Montreal fixtures 
from August to November. The St. John was for December. 

The coal, sugar, time, and tanker markets remain un- 
changed. No trans-Atlantic sugar fixtures were reported, but 
there is a limited inquiry for tonnage for August-September 
loading. For 3,500 to 4,000 ton steamers from Santo Domingo 
charterers’ ideas are 14s and the same for 5,000 to 7,500 ton 
steamers from Cuba. 

A slight decline in entrances of vessels engaged in foreign 
trade at the Port of New York was registered in figures for 
July compiled by the marine division of the office of the col- 
lector of the port. Clearances showed a material increase over 
the previous month, however, and the coastwise trade showed 
improvement in both entrances and clearances. In the inter- 
coastal trade there was a decline in entrances but an increase in 
clearances. Three hundred and fifty-three foreign vessels entered 
the port, representing an aggregate tonnage of 1,817,620. Amer- 
ican flag entrances were 223, with a total tonnage of 900,167. 
Three hundred and fifty-seven clearances of foreign ships were 
reported with a total tonnage of 1,790,953 and 249 American 
clearances aggregating 999,173. 

In reply to a complaint by the Port of Philadelphia Ocean 
Traffic Bureau in regard to higher rates fixed by the Scandina- 
vian American Conference on woodpulp shipments to Phila- 
delphia, as compared with Baltimore and Norfolk, Robert C. 
Lee, vice-president of the American Scantic Line, said in a letter 
to the bureau: “It may be of assistance to the board’s considera- 
tion of this matter to know that we have received some assur- 
ances of probable reduction in cost of handling and, regardless 
of whether this assurance materializes or not, it is our pur- 
pose to offer our shippers the same rates next year to all ports 
in these contracts where a differential now exists. We wish to 
emphasize, however, that this is being done purely from a 
policy reason, since we feel it is better to maintain the good 
will of the various localities and seek their assistance in equaliz- 
ing costs rather than attempting to do it through rates.” 

The Hedger Transportation Corporation of New York has 
filed articles of incorporation in Delaware, capitalization consist- 
ing of 500,000 shares of common stock, no par value. The cor- 
poration, through its subsidiaries and properties to be acquired, 
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will be one of the largest factors in the business of transport. 
ing freight through the New York State Barge Canal. Its 
facilities afford direct water connections between Long Island 
Sound, New York Harbor, and the Great Lakes ports. The 
company makes a specialty of handling freight direct fron 
shipside or tidewater at New York, through to lake ports with. 
out transshipment or rehandling at Buffalo or Oswego. It is 
expected that a public offering of the stock to finance the pro.§ 
posed consolidations will be made shortly. 

The Kerr Line has announced improvement in its fast ex. 
press service from the Pacific coast to the Philippines, Straits 
Settlements and India, effective with the sailing of the motor. 
ship Silverhazel in October. 

This brings Rangoon and Calcutta both six days nearer tof 
the Pacific coast and is brought about by the elimination off 
Colombo as a port of call. Rangoon will be reached in thirty. 
one days from San Francisco and Calcutta in thirty-five days — 
whereas the time to Manila and to Singapore will be twenty 
and twenty-six days, respectively. 

The Barber Steamship Lines, Inc., agents for the American. 
West African Line, announce that it is now possible to send 
air mail to Senegal, French Guinea, Gambia and Sierra Leone 
by way of the French air mail by affixing United States postage 
to letters destined for these parts of West Africa. The air 
mail rate is 18 cents a half ounce in addition to ordinary postage 
and special delivery or registration fee or both. Such mail 
can be marked for any special transatlantic vessel and should 
have affixed blue labels reading “Par Avion (by air mail).” 

The American-West African Line notes that by this method 
of delivery it has been found that only about ten days are required 
for transmission in either direction, a considerable saving in 
time to shippers who have occasion to use it. 

The new turbo-electric liner, Morro Castle, of the Ward 
Line, has arrived in New York from Newport News preparatory 
to being placed on the New York-Havana run. The vessel is 
the first of two to be built for the Ward Line. The second ship, 
the Oriente, will enter the trade in the fall. 

The Morro Castle, which is the third Ward liner to bear 
that name, more than lived up to her reputation as being the 
fastest electric liner afloat, as on her recent sea trials off the 
Virginia Capes she attained a speed in excess of 21 knots. She 
also proved that she had ample reserve power to make up 
lost time should weather conditions force her to slow down 
while running between New York and Havana. 


SANDBERG ON MERCHANT MARINE 


“Government aid to help offset the higher building and 
operating costs of American ships is essential, but this alone 
will not solve the problem,” said Commissioner S. S. Sandberg, 
of the Shipping Board, in an address August 20, at San Fran- 
cisco, at the celebration of San Francisco Harbor Day. “The 
vital element, the greatest contributing factor, and the one 
necessary to insure an adequate and permanent merchant 
marine is the liberal patronage and support of our own ships 
by our exporters, importers and the traveling public.” 

The commissioner spoke on the subject, “A Decade of 
Progress for the American Merchant Marine.” 

“A few illustrations which are striking examples of the 
expansion of our shipping,” continued he, “can be briefly stated 
by pointing out that in 1914 there were six American-flag ships 
of 70,000 gross tons operating in the trade with Europe. Today 
there are over 230 ships of a million and a half gross tons. 

“In the trade with South America we had five ships of 23,000 
gross tons. Today, we have 90 ships of 550,000 gross tons. 

“We had no American-flag ships in the trade with the Afri- 
can continent in 1914. Today, we have 22 ships of 125,000 gross 
tons. 

“In 1914, there were five ships flying the American flag op- 
erating out of Pacific coast terminals in the Far East. Today 
there are 140 ships of a million gross tons operating in the trade 
with Asia. The trade increase of these areas shows a substantial 
expansion over the pre-war period. 

“Comparing the 1910-1914 period with that of 1929, our trade 
with Europe has increased 50 per cent; with South America 200 
per cent; with Africa, 325 per cent, and with Asia 380 per cent. 

“At the present time there are 83 American-flag lines in 
established services, consisting of 671 ships totaling 3,866,000 
gross tons. In addition to these vessels we have the tanker fleet 
of 259 vessels of 1,712,000 gross tons operating under the Amer!- 
can flag, making a total of 930 vessels of over 5% million gross 
tons operating in the foreign and non-contiguous trades. 

“To what great proportions the volume and value of our 
foreign trade has grown can best be appreciated by the fact that 
last year a total of 5,200 vessels of nearly 24% million gross tons, 
flying the flags of 30 countries, participated in the transportation 
of passengers and freight; the commerce movements passin& 
through 177 American ports and 1,400 foreign ports. 
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South Shore Line Wins 
Coffin Award and 
Speed Cup 


‘Te Chicago South Shore and South Bend 
Railroad has been awarded the two highest honors 
in the electric railway industry. The Charles A. 
Coffin Prize Award is based on distinguished 
service to the public, and the Electric Traction 
Speed Trophy on fastest time including stops be- 
tween terminals. No railroad has ever before won 
both awards at the same time. 


These unusual honors culminate four years of 
improvements on this line called by men prominent 
in the field the achievement of the decade in trans- 
portation. More than ever South Shore Line is 
situated to render reliable service on carload traffic 
through the Chicago Gateway: connections, New 
York Central, Michigan Central, C. I. & L, 
N. Y. C..& St. L., and Wabash. Chicago and 
East. Make it read “CSS&SB”! 


Traffic Department 


Chicago—79 West Monroe Street 
Phone Randolph 8200 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Michigan St. at LaSalle 
Phone 2-5764 
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THE HOUSTON PORT 
BUREAU 


More Than an Agency 







While the Houston Port Bureau was 
conceived with the idea of promoting 
the interests of the Port of Houston, 
its record of over a year’s service 
proves that it has done far more than 
just that. 











It has become a medium of thought- 
ful, helpful service to manufactur- 
ers, distributors and shippers—a 
clearing house of accurate informa- 
tion and a means of adjusting indi- 
vidual traffic problems. 
















Houston Port Bureau Representa- 
tives are not mere solicitors; they 
have been selected not alone for their 
knowledge of conditions at Port 
Houston, but for their keen grasp of 
Traffic Affairs as a whole and their 
ability to make your problems their 
own. 


Consult the nearest rep- 
resentative on any , 
shipping problem. 
He will be glad to 
give you reli- 
able, disin- 
terested 
advice. 


J. C. MAYFIELD T. P. BARTLE 
1512 Whitehall Bldg., 433 Board of Trade Bldzg., 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 


F. C. DEZENDORF T. L. EVANS 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas Houston, Texas 












































or 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT | 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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“These vessels carried over 111,000,000 long tons of freight, 
valued at over eight billion dollars, and the estimate arrived at 
for the combined passenger and freight bill totaled eleven hun- 
dred million dollars. American-flag vessels carried 45,400,000 
tons, or nearly 41 per cent of the total. 

“Comparison of the total water-borne traffic of the Pacific 
coast in 1925 with that of 1929 shows an increase of about 17 
per cent, the 1925 total being less than 72,000,000 long tons, while 
the 1929 total exceeded 84,000,000 tons. The foreign commerce 
leads with an advance of more than 54 per cent, the 1925 and 
1929 totals being 10,868,000 tons and 16,778,000 tons, respectively. 
The intercoastal traffic increased from 8,600,000 tons in 1925 to 
10,600,000 tons in 1929, or about 47 per cent. Coastwise trade 
approximated 50,000,000 tons in 1925 and 54,000 tons in 1929, 
an eight per cent increase. The trade with non-contiguous ter- 
ritory shows an advance from 2,600,000 tons in 1925 to 2,800,000 
tons in 1929, an increase of about eight per cent. 


Pacific Coast Ports 


“San Francisco, the premier port of the Pacific coast, pre- 
sents a record of constantly increasing water-borne traffic, which 
is convincing evidence of the consistent and substantial nature 
of its progress. During the five-year period the total tonnage of 
incoming foreign and dometsic cargoes has increased from 15% 
million tons to 19% million tons, or more‘ than 24 per cent. 

“In the foreign trade the total cargoes handled by San Fran- 
cisco in 1929 amounted to slightly less than 3,700,000 long tons, 
as against a total of 2,800,000 tons in 1925, an increase of ap- 
proximately 32 per cent in the volume of water-borne foreign 
traffic. Imports from foreign countries in 1925 were less than 
960,000 tons, but in 1929 were nearly 1,200,000 tons, an increase 
of 25 per cent. Exports advanced from 1,860,000 tons in 1925 
to 2,480,000 tons in 1929, an increase of 33 per cent. The inter- 
coastal trade of San Francisco in 1929 exceeded 2,400,000 tons, 
an increase of a half million tons, or 26 per cent over the 1925 
intercoastal tonnage. 

“Other ports on the Pacific coast, likewise, show steady 
progress during the same period in their water-borne traffic in 
both the domestic and foreign trade. American lines operating 
out of the Pacific coast district in the foreign trade total 193 
vessels of 1,160,000 gross tons and in the intercoastal trade there 
are 156 vessels of nearly a million gross tons. Adding to these 
the tankers operating from the Pacific coast district in the inter- 
coastal service and in the foreign trade, the vessels reach a total 
of 540 of 3,400,000 gross tons operating under the American flag 
from Pacific coast ports. All of the lines on the Pacific coast 
are under private ownership and operation, this district having 
the distinction of being the first to operate entirely under private 
ownership. 

“The Pacific coast-European trade has developed rapidly and 
in the past year reached a volume of nearly four million long 
tons. There are at the present time 18 lines with 115 ships of 
750,000 gross tons operating in this service. All but two of these 
lines are under foreign flags. As this trade continues to develop 
greater participation by American-flag lines is anticipated. 

“We should not lose sight of the fact that the ships used in 
the establishment and development of American-flag services in 
the past decade are those produced as a result of our war-time 
shipbuilding program. With but few exceptions, they are ships 
of slow speeds and lacking essential requirements of the modern 
liner type. 

“Nevertheless, despite these handicaps, by determined and 
consistent effort we have become well intrenched in world ship- 
ping activities. With the introduction of the modern ships now 
under construction and projected as the result of the merchant 
marine act of 1928, American-flag services will be materially 
strengthened. At no time in the history of our country, barring 
the abnormal war period, has shipbuilding in the United States 
been so active as at the present time. Forty ships of nearly 
425,000 gross tons are under construction or have been con- 
tracted for and with those projected under the terms of the mail 
contracts, the new construction program will reach a total of 68 
ships of over 700,000 gross tons, most of which will be built 
within he next five years. All of these vessels will be of modern 
types comparable in size, speed and facilities with any in the 
world.” 


GALVESTON PORT NOTES 

August 15 marked completion of the Galveston Wharf Com- 
pany’s project of deepening slips between piers, all slips being 
dredged to a depth of 35 feet. 

The third and last section of bins for the company’s new 
grain elevator was completed August 16, adding 3,000,000 bushels 
to the port’s storage facilities. 

Banana imports through Galveston in the fiscal year just 
closed totaled 2,017,400 bunches, almost double the figures for 
the year before. Raw sugar imports were 527,685 bags; green 
coffee, 28,371 bags; newsprint paper, 10,384 rolls. Included in 
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the list of import items was 5,179 tons of salt cake. Expy 
shipments of wheat flour totaled 233,376,834 pounds, as agai) 
176,960,922 pounds for the year previous. 


NEW STEAMSHIP LINE 


The Interocean Steamship Corporation announces estab) 
ment of a new line, to be known as the Interocean Line, fr 
all principal Pacific coast ports to continental ports. Antwe 
and Rotterdam have been named as definite ports of call ; 
other ports will be added according to cargo offerings. 
motor ships will inaugurate the service. M. S. Brandanger, 
12-knot modern motor ship, will take the first sailing, starting 
load in Vancouver early in September, and thereafter calling 
Puget Sound, Columbia River, San Francisco, and Los Angel 
The next vessel, which will commence loading early in Octobd 
is the new M. S. Heranger, a 14-knot motor ship, which y 
make her maiden voyage in this new service. 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


Preparatory to assumption of his duties, Hanford MacNide 
new minister of the United States to Canada, became famili 
this week with the St. Lawrence waterway project situati 
with a view to discussion of it with Canadian officials, if t 
way is opened for negotiations looking to the reaching of ; 
agreement between the governments of the United States a 
Canada on the subject. Mr. MacNider studied the subject 
the State Department and also was understood to have {jj 
cussed the matter with President Hoover, who favors adopti 
and completion of the project. 


Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practic 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inte 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will gi 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of intersty 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of long experience and wide kno 
edge will answer questions — to practical traffic probiems. We don 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any questi 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought properf 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable char 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 











Tariff Interpretation—Application of Section 2 of Rule 12 ¢ 
Classification 


Oregon.—Question: Referring to your answer to ‘“Tenne 
see” on page 1131 of the April 26, 1930, issue of The Trafid 
World in regard to the alternative application of rates. 

Will you kindly refer to the legend on the title page df 
section 5, T. C. F. F. B. Tariff 4-D, Agent Toll’s I. C. C. 123) 
which provides that if the basic rates in that section, combined 
with the rate published in any other section, makes a lowe 
charge on any shipment than the specific through rate published 
in any other section, the combination rate so made will apply’ 

In the event a single commodity moved alone as an entir 
consignment there would be no. question but that the com 
bination would be right and proper. But in most instance 
there are several articles on one bill of lading, some of whici 
alone enjoy the combination basis, while the others do not. 
We have in mind a case of shoes and a case rated first class, 
from Rochester, N. Y., to Seattle, Wash. Using the combina 
tion privilege, the rate on the shoes would be $4.47 (34 plus 
413) and on the box containing articles rated first class it 
would be $5.55. Carriers in this territory rate each article a 
the lowest rate obtainable on the theory that “shipment” ma! 
properly be considered as meaning any one of the articles mak: 
ing up a consignment of freight, that is, a consignment of 
freight covered by one bill of lading may consist of a ship 
ment of shoes, a shipment of hats, and a shipment of clothing. 

Would not that definition of the word “shipment,” if sucl 
acceptance be proper, affect your reply to “Tennessee?” Have 
you reference to any decisions bearing on the term “shipment? 
Do you consider the above definition reasonable? 

Answer: Section 2 of rule 12 of the classification reads 
“Single less-than-carload shipments of two or more classes of 
freight, when each class is in a separate package, will be 
charged at actual or authorized estimated weight, and at the 
rating applicable to each class.” : 

Wie can locate no decision of the Commission interpretiné 
the provisions of rule 12, with respect to such a situation 4 
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you describe, but in our opinion the carriers are correctly ap- 
plying the rule with respect to the situation. 

Upon further consideration, we are of the opinion that this 
interpretation should likewise be applied to the facts set forth 
in our answer to “Tennessee,” on page 1131 of the April 26, 
1930,: Traffic World, to which you refer. 


Traffic Interpretation—Application of Alternative Provision in 
Southwestern Lines’ Tariff No. 151 

Texas.— Question: . Kindly give me your view and also cite 
me to any Commission decisions you can on the following: 

A certain commodity originated at point “A,” in Massachu- 
setts; destined to point “B,”’ in Texas. S. W. L. Tariff 151, 
Agent Johanson’s I. C. C. 2008, names rates between these 
points. On this particular commodity, the rates were under 
suspension in Tariff 151, where a commodity rate was in effect 
in another tariff. ‘ 

The shipment was specifically routed through St. Louis 
and there was no commodity rate in effect from point of origin 
via this route. This, therefore, made the shipment properly 
subject to the rate in Tariff 151. This tariff, in item 3, pro- 
vides that the aggregate of intermediate interstate rates, when 
less than the published through rate, will apply via all routes 
authorized in this tariff. A question arises as to the protection 
of a rate via Vicksburg. Via this route, there is a commodity 
rate from point of origin “A” to Vicksburg, and a proportional 
commodity rate Vicksburg to destination “B.” There is also 
a proportional commodity rate Vicksburg to “C,” which is 
intermediate to “B,” and by using the commodity rate, Vicks- 
burg to “C” plus the class rate beyond (there being no com- 
modity rate beyond “C”), produces a cheaper rate than by using 
the proportional commodity rate Vicksburg to destination “B.” 

It is my contention that, even though item 3, S. W. L. Tariff 
151, governed the rates, so far as permitting the application 
of the aggregate of intermediate rates when cheaper than the 
joint through rate, as the commodity rate via the Vicksburg 
route was under suspension in the S. W. L. Tariff 151, the 
tariffs governing the factors to and from Vicksburg would 
govern a combination via this gateway. I am of the opinion 
that even though item 3, S. W. L. Tariff 151, is very broad, 
unless the tariff naming the rates west of Vicksburg carried 
a similar provision, we would be forced to use the commodity 
rate, Vicksburg to destination “B,’ and not the combination 
over “C” referred to above. 

See Lammert Furniture Company vs. Southern Railway Co., 
126 I. C. C. 197, where one tariff authorizes the application of 
rates in another tariff all of the restrictions which affect the 
rates in that tariff apply with equal force to the tariff which 
carries the cross reference. On the other hand, the contention 
is that the wording of item 3 of S. W. L. Tariff 151 is such 
that the situation is the same as if the factors were all pub- 
lished in S. W. L. Tariff 151 and, regardless of the fact that 
the commodity rate was under suspension in S. W. L. Tariff 151 
via the Vicksburg route, still you could use the Vicksburg and 
“C” combination to “B” if it made cheaper than the straight 
Vicksburg combination. Kindly advise your views on the sub- 
ject, referring me to any decisions you might have to sub- 
stantiate same. 

Answer: We understand that the commodity rate pub- 
lished in Tariff 151 was under suspension where a rate was 
published in another tariff via the same routes; that while a 
commodity rate was published in another tariff it did not apply 
via St. Louis, via which point the shipment was routed, and 
that therefore the through commodity rate published in Tariff 
151 was the rate to apply on shipments routed through St. Louis. 

The question is whether the aggregate of intermediate 
rates over Vicksburg and point “C” can be applied under item 
38, of Tariff 151, if lower than the through rate published in 
Tariff 151 via St. Louis. 

Item 3 of S. W. L. Tariff No. 151, J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. 
No. 2008, reads as follows: 


If the aggregate of intermediate interstate rates, via any all- 
rail route lawfully on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to or from stations shown in this tariff, or as same may be amended, 
makes a less rate or charge than the through rates published in this 
tariff or as same may be amended, such aggregate of intermediates 
will apply via all routes authorized, in this tariff. See note. 

Note—Where an interstate switching rate is used in arriving at 
the aggregate of intermediate rates under this rule on traffic moving 
between points in Missouri, on the one hand, and points in Kansas, 
on ag other, it will not be absorbed by any carriers parties to this 
tariff. 


We are of the opinion that the fact that the through rate 
published in Tariff 151 via Vicksburg was under suspension 
did not prevent the application of the Vicksburg and point “C” 
combination via St. Louis, under item 3 of Tariff 151. How- 
ever, if there was a through rate in the other tariff via Vicks- 
burg, the above referred to combination could not be applied, 
for the reason that a combination rate may not be applied via 
a route over which a through rate is applicable. 
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Under item 3 of Tariff 151, the lowest aggregate of in 
mediates via any all-rail route could be applied via all rou 
authorized in Tariff 151, including the route through St. Loy 
In the absence of a through rate via the Vicksburg gateway ; 
combination through that point might be used under item 

It has been held that a three-ply combination rate may 
applied if lower than a two-ply combination. See our ansy 
to “Georgia,” on page 50 of the Jan. 7, 1929, Traffic Wo 
under the caption “Tariff Interpretation—Two-ply vs. Three, 
Combination Rates in Absence of Joint Through Rates.” | 

If there were no through rate in Tariff 151 via St. Louis, tj 
provisions of item 3 could not, in our opinion, be applied , 
a shipment moving via St. Louis; this for the reason that 
alternative basis provided in item 3 applies only when it mak 
a “less rate or charge than the through rates. published in th 
tariff.” (S. W. L. Tariff 151.) 


Tariff Interpretation—Fabrication in Transit 


New Jersey.—Question: Fabrication in transit on iron q 
steel articles as published by the Central Railroad of Ne 
—— their tariff I. C. C. G-3699. The commodity in questig 
s tees. 


These tees come in from Bessemer, Pa., to be fabricate 
at Jersey City, and reshipped to New England points via 
certain route as arranged with the Central Railroad of Ne 
Jersey. We have been recently ruled out by the Truck Li 
Inspection Bureau on the grounds that our material, after bein 
fabricated, is a highly finished and machined article, to th 
extent that it changes the article to read steel elevator guide 
Admitting that we comply with all the rules and regulations, 
is their contention that this material is fabricated beyond t 
point in question. Quoting the tariff on page 2: for the pu 
pose of boring, bending, countersinking, cutting, drilling, pls 
inng, sawing and straightening. These are the operations whid 
the tees or guides are put through. 

In order to throw more light on the operations in questi 
we would say that these tees, when in the rough, are abot 
16 ft. 1 in. long, after the fabrication process they are a 
down to 16 ft., leaving a tongue on one end and a groove 0 
the other. This is done in one operation and comes undé 
the word cutting. 

The inspection bureau says the fabrication in transit rat 
only applies on beams, girders, channels and structural iro 
for the purpose of building of bridges, ships, and building 
fabricated or shipped in the rough for further fabrication 
assembling at destination points. 

We might also add that when we ship our elevator guide 
to foreign countries, such as Great Britain, they go under th 
name of structural steel. To our mind, it seems to be a que 
tion of what constitutes a machined article or to what exter 
the article may be fabricated before becoming a highly finishe 
product. 

We would be very pleased to have your version on thi 
subject and anything you may say that would clarify this maiq@ 
ter would be appreciated. 

Answer: It is our opinion that the provisions of Centr 
Railroad of New Jersey Tariff I. C. C. G-3699 do not authoriz 
fabrication in transit where the outbound commodity is stee 
elevator guides. 

In rule 1 of this tariff it is provided that carload shipmen 
of iron and steel articles as designated in paragraph (b) of thé 
rule, originating at points on the Central Railroad of Ne 
Jersey or connecting lines, may be forwarded to fabricating 
points listed in rule 1 and may be reshipped in carloads il 
an unfinished state, knocked down, to destination beyond the 
fabrication point. 

It is further provided that if the outbound material consists 
of completed parts or of a completed article, no transit priv 
lege will be allowed. A note in this rule provides that irol 
or steel parts when shipped unassembled or partially assembled 
to be further assembled into completed structures, such 4! 
bridges, building, or ships, will not be considered as completed 
parts or completed articles. 

The outbound material reshipped from the transit poial 
must, therefore, be an incomplete article; that is, it must n0 
be a completed part or a completed article. The outbound 
material may consist of the unassembled portions of a part 0 
the partially assembled portions of a part, which are to b 
further assembled at destination, but it may not consist of 
completed part or a completed article, in which latter clas 
steel elevator guides fall, in that they are neither unassemblet 
or partially assembled when delivered to the carrier at the 
fabrication point. 


Tariff Interpretation—Refrigeration of L. C. L. Shipments ° 
Vegetables 


West Virginia.—Question: I should like your opinion as 0 
what charges should be applied on a shipment of 16,740 pounds 
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of sweet potatoes in hampers, shipped from Greenfield, Tenn., 
to Clarksburg, W. Va., on June 22, 1927. 

The shipment was tendered like many others as a less- 
carload and was loaded in a refrigerator car. The carriers 
assessed the carload rate and minimum weight on the ship- 
ment, contending that in order to use rule 630 of Dearborn’s 
I. C. C. 2, refrigeration charges had to be assessed. Illinois 
Central Tariff I. C. C. 7063 published the commodity rates on 
both carload and less-carload. 

It is our contention that the proper charges are based on 
the actual weight of 16,740 pounds and the less-carload rate 
under authority of rule 630 of the Protective Tariff. 

Answer: In our opinion the provisions of rule 630 of 
Perishable Protective Tariff No. 3, R. C. Dearborn’s I. C. C. No. 
2, are not applicable to the shipment in question; this is for 
the reason that in so far as traffic governed by the Southern 
Classification is concerned, which classification covers Illinois 
Central Tariff, I. C. C. No. 7063, the rule provides for the re- 
frigeration of L. C. L. lots of butter, butterine and the other 
articles listed, which do not include fruits and vegetables. 

The refrigeration charges in other sections of the tariff 
apply to carloads, except where made applicable to less-than- 
carload shipments under the provisions of rule 630, and, there- 
fore, unless the shipment be billed as a carload shipment and 
charges paid on that basis, the provisions of the Perishable 
Protective Tariff are not applicable thereto. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rules 24 and 34 of Classi- 
fication to Transcontinental Tariff 


Michigan.—Question: Please refer to Toll’s Transconti- 
nental Westbound Tariff No. 1-G, I. C. C. 1224, page 254, item 792. 
Paragraph (d), section 1 of item 792 reads as follows: 


Does not apply to bulk freight, i. e., freight which carriers do 
not accept in bulk for less carload shipment. When car of smaller 
dimensions or less capacity is furnished actual weight applies pro- 
vided it is loaded to its capacity; the balance of the shipment will be 
taken in another car at actual weight and carload rate, and the entire 
shipment will be subject to carload minimum weight applicable to 
ry 4 =~ ne or capacity ordered. (Subject to Notes 2,°3 and 

elow). 


Paragraph (d) just quoted is subject to notes 2, 3 and 4, of 
section 3, which notes preclude the application of paragraph 
(d) from points east of Group D territory. 

Item 790, page 254, of same tariff, reads as follows: 

The rules published in Current Western Classification also govern 
the application of rates named in this tariff, except as otherwise pro- 
vided below or in individual rate items of this tariff. 

It is our interpretation that so long as rule 792, paragraph 
(d), has been made not to apply from this territory (Group C) 
and there is no specification in said item prohibiting the use 
of rules 24 or 34 of the classification, item 790 permits the 
application of the proper classification rules covering this form 
of shipment, in the absence of the specific application of item 
792. 

Kindly explain the proper application in this case. 

Answer: The provisions of item 790 of Agent Toll’s Tariff 
I. C. C. No. 1224, make the rates published in this tariff subject 
to the rules of the Western Classification, including rule 24, 
but in so far as traffic moving from Group C territory is con- 
cerned, the provisions of item 860, and not rule 34 of the 
classification, govern. Item 860 contains provisions for the 
minimum carload weights of light and bulky articles from ter- 
ritory east of Chicago, Ill. It is, however, limited in its appli- 
cation to individual rate items making specific reference thereto. 

As to the application of rule 34, under such a cross refer- 
ence as is provided in item 790 of Agent Toll’s I. C. C. No. 1224, 
see our answer to “Ohio,” on page 1400 of the Nov. 30, 1929, 
Traffic World, under the caption “Tariff Interpretation—Appli- 
cation of Rule 24 of the Classification.” 


Tariff Interpretation—Switch Movement—lIndustrial Track to 
Team Track 


Massachusetts.—Question: Our plant is located in A and 
B, and is served by private sidings, all freight being handled 
through the station at B. The switching charge for moving a 
car from one section of our yards to another section is $2.70 
and cars switched from any part of our plant to the B freight 
yards, when consigned to ourselves, are covered by the same 
charge. 

We are interested whether, in your opinion, cars switched 
from within our yards to the public delivery track at B station, 
when consigned to a consignee other than ourselves, are subject 
to this charge of $2.70. If this charge is not applicable, on 
what basis should they be assessed? We are of the opinion 
that any charge in excess of $2.70 for this service is unrea- 
sonable. 

Whatever information you may have available on this sub- 
ject, substantiated, if possible, by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decision, will be greatly appreciated. 
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Answer: N. Y. N. H. & H. Railway Tariff I. C. C. F-29 
provides for switching charges at stations on the line of th 
carrier. 

Section 2 provides for charges on shipments on which ¢ 
New Haven has not received or will not receive a continuo 
revenue road haul. Items 256 and 262 cover intraplant moy 
ments and items 272 and 286 cover movements from priya 
sidings to team tracks. Practically the same charge is maj 
at stations, to which reference is made to the above items ; 
the alphabetical list of stations at which switching charges y 
ply, for the intraplant movements and the movements fro 
private sidings to team tracks. However, the charges provide 
for in section 2 apply, in our opinion, only at stations in eo 
nection with which reference is made to the rules contained ; 
section 2 of the tariff. 

None of the rules contained in section 2 of the tariff app) 
at the stations at which your plant is located and therefo 
there is no provision for a switching charge from your sidiy 
to team tracks located at the point at which your station ; 
located. 

We find no decisions of the Commission in which the Con 
mission has held that the charge for a movement from a priva 
siding to a team track should not exceed the charge for 3 
intraplant movement. In all cases the reasonableness of 
switching charge is to be determined from circumstances ap 
conditions present in each particular case. Ordinarily th 
amount of the service performed is the determining factor wi 
respect to switching of this nature. 
















































































Tariff Interpretation—Application of Intermediate Rule Limite 
to Points on Route of Movement 


lowa.—Question: Kindly refer to item 510 of Agent Boyd’ 
Tariff 54-E, I. C. C. A-1732, providing for a rate on rough walnu 
logs to Des Moines, Ia., for Beatrice, Neb., of 20% cents, routinj 
Union Pacific, Council Bluffs, Ia., and the C. M. & St. P. q 
Union Pacific, St. Joseph, Mo., and connections. 

The tariff also carries an intermediate application, per iter 
130, page 97. 

St. Joseph, Mo., is located on the Union Pacific, Baileyville 
Kan., is on the St. J. & G. I. between Marysville, Kan., ani 
St. Joseph, Mo., and, for convenience, we are inclosing ma 
covering locations referred to. We claim the rate of 20% cen 
from Beatrice to Des Moines should apply from Baileyville 
Kan., whereas carrier states that as the Union Pacific does no 
enter St. Joseph, Mo., it is their view that the rate of 201% cent 
is not applicable from Baileyville, Kan., against item 510 @ 
the tariff referred to, the rate being without force, and cannd 
be applied on shipments routed via St. Joseph, Mo., and tha 
they have no authority to insert other lines between the Uniol 
Pacific and St. Joseph, Mo. 

Will you kindly let us have your opinion in the case il 
question 

Answer:—lIn our opinion the application of item 130 (inter 
mediate rule) is limited by the routing provided for in connec 
tion with a given rate. The rate from Beatrice, Neb., to De 
Moines, Ia., to which you refer, formerly applied via the Unio 
Pacific to St. Joseph, Mo., and connections beyond. While the 
rate would apply from stations not shown in the tariff on the 
Union Pacific and connections beyond St. Joseph, Mo., inter 
mediate between Beatrice, Neb., and Des Moines, Ia., it does 
not apply from intermediate points on lines which would not 
handle the traffic under the specific routing provided for in item 
510, that is, from a point on the St. J. & G. I. intermediate be 
tween Beatrice and St. Joseph, via which route the rate doe 
not apply. See Hutchinson Produce Company vs. Atchisol, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, 92 I. C. C. 115, in which 
the Commission said: 


The rates from Pablo, Waterloo and Polson to Denver were s 
restricted as to apply only via Billings, Mont., and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. The rate contended for is clearly inapplicable 
on four of the six shipments from those points, as they moved from 
Billings over the Northern Pacific and not in accordance with the 
routing named in the tariff. The two remaining shipments, one from 
Pablo and one from Polson, both of which moved from Billings over 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, were taken via Kansas City, Mo. 
and the Atchinson, Topeka & Santa Fe to Hutchinson, which was the 
destination of the shipment from Pablo. The shipment from Polson, 
after storage at Hutchinson, was reshipped over the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific to Greensburg. These points of destination are 
intermediate to Denver over the routes of movement and the cal- 
riers used were parties to the tariff publishing the Denver rate, bul 
complainant’s contention that this rate was applicable over_ these 
routes is not sound. The tracks of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
reach Denver and the routing shown in connection with the Denver 
rate was complete in itself. It follows, therefore, that such rate was 
applicable only via Billings and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
direct and not over routes which included other carriers. 


Tariff Interpretation—Specific Commodity Rate—What 


Constitutes 


Alabama.—Question: Noting your answer to “Michigat” 
on page 285 of the issue of August 2, relative applicability of 
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there is an advantage in forwarding 
your less than carload shipments via 


THE NATIONAL FREIGHT CoO. 


I ECONOMY=~You Pay Less. 


2 DEPENDABILITY— 


From January Ist to June 30th, 1930, 
National Freight Cars were 98.6% on time. 


3 SERVICE— 


A transportation organization from Presi- 
dent to office boy imbued with one idea, 
to furnish the shippers and receivers of 
Less Carload freight a dependable, eco- 
nomical freight service attended by 
courteous and efficient cooperation. 


e —__} 


‘THE NATIONAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co. G. W. Sheldon & Co. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


General Traffic Department: Pier 2 North River, New York 
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rate of 20 cents, CL. Min. 30,000 vs. rate of 24% cents CL. Min. 
24,000 on Heading from Talladega, Ala., to Jacksonville, Fla., 
‘ published in Glenn’s I. C. C. A-647. 

In my opinion the description governing the 20-cent rate 
is more specific, as it names “Headings” and also “Cooperage 
Stock N. O. S.,” while description governing 24%-cent rate 
names “Barrel Material.” 

Would also refer you to rule 66 (b), Tariff Circular 20-A, 
which states “that the carload minimum weight is part of the 
rate.” Therefore, disregarding any question of the specific na- 
ture of either description, and in view of this tariff rule alone, 
it seems that the shipper should have protection of the 20-cent 
rate if his shipment weighed 30,000 pounds. 

Answer: In item 1 of Agent Glenn’s Tariff I. C. C. No. 
A-647, it is provided that: 


The rates published in this tariff, or as may be amended, which 
make reference to this item will apply on the following wooden arti- 
cles in straight or mixed carloads, except where specific commodity 
rates are provided. 


Under the above wording of item 1, there is, in our opinion, 
only one rate if there is a “specific commodity rate” published 
elsewhere in the tariff. We interpret the term “specific com- 
modity rate’ to mean a commodity rate published elsewhere 
in the tariff than on pages and in connection with rate items 
making reference to item 1. 


Liability of Shipper for Destruction of Carrier’s Cars 


Illinois —Question: We have a situation on which we would 
like to have your opinion, letting us have reference to specific 
cases, if possible. 

We loaded bulk lime into a box car on our private siding 
in a heated condition. Car was pulled from our plant and while 
same was on main line of railroad on the way to yards to be 
weighed and made up in trains it was noticed that car was 
on fire. It was necessary to switch car from train to keep 
other cars from burning and before we were able to extinguish 
fire the car was completey burned. 

The railroad company is now calling on us to authorize 
payment of their charge for rebuilding the car. 

What we desire to know is whether or not we are respon- 
sible to the railroad company for the amount necessary to re- 
build this car. 

Answer: We can locate no case specifically in point, but 
under the principle of the decision in N. Y., etc., R. Co. vs. 
Atlantic Refining Co., 29 N. E. 829; International Mercantile Co. 
vs. Fels, and Pierce vs. Winson, 19 F. Cas. No. 11150, it seems 
apparent that a shipper can be held liable for damages result- 
ing from his negligence in loading a car with goods which 
will cause injury to or destruction of the car, unless it is done 
with the knowledge and consent of the carrier. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 


to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of any 
changes or additions of which they have any knowledge.) 
Akron, O.—Traffic Study Club of Akron. H. O. Swift, 


Pres.; S. A. Brigham, Secy. and Treas. 

Albany, N. Y.—Capital District Traffic Association. I. P. 
Wright, Pres.; J. E. Hanrahan, Secy.-Treas. 

Anderson (Ind.) Traffic Club. John Peters, Pres.; Fred 
Waugh, Secy. 

Atlanta—Traffic Club of Atlanta. H. A. Manning, Pres.; 


F. B. Porter, Secy.-Treas. 

Baltimore—tTraffic Club of Baltimore. 
C. F. Johnston, Secy. 

Baton Rouge Traffic Club. D. S. Reymond, Pres.; R. J. 
Eisworth, Secy.-Treas. 

Battle Creek (Mich.) Traffic Club. E. C. Nettels, Pres.; 
Eugene Wallace, Secy.-Treas. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Greater Binghamton Traffic Club. E. A. 
Goodrich, Pres.; E. F. Rainey, Secy. 

Birmingham (Ala.) Traffic and Transportation Club. J. E. 
Springer, Pres.; W. E. Francis, Secy. 

Birminngham, Ala. The Women’s Traffic Club of. 
Wade, Pres.; Mary Legar, Secy. 

Blackwell (Okla.) Traffic Club. E. R. Walcher, Pres.; C. E. 
Schofield, Secy.-Treas. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steamboat 
Agents of Boston. C. A. Anderson, Pres.; W. M. Macomber, 
Seey.-Treas. 

Bridgeport (Conn.) Traffic Association. 
A. Winter, Secy. 

Brooklyn—tTraffic Club of Brooklyn, Chamber of Commerce. 
Louis Harber, Pres.; A. C. Welsch, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. F. O. Dutcher, Pres.; M. B. 
Mason, Secy-Treas. 


E. A. Seidl, Pres.; 


Bertha 


E. F. Deyo, Pres.; 
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Camden (N. J.) Industrial Traffic Club. N. H. Lawton, Pre: 
H. P. Ross, Secy. 

Canton (O.) Traffic Club. F. J. Bailey, Pres.; M. L. Unde 
wood, Secy. 

Chattanooga Traffic and Transportation Club. J. L. Da. 
ragh, Pres.; E. B. Hyden, Secy.-Treas. 

Chicago Traffic Club. C. T. Bradford, Pres.; R. W. Campbe| 
Secy. 

Chicago Junior Traffic Club of. 
Paulen, Secy. 

Cincinnati Traffic Club. R. C..Barnard, Pres.; J. E. Dorset, 


Edwin Strook, Pres.; J. § 


Secy. 
Cincinnati—The Traffic League of. 
L. A. Emig, Secy. 

Clarksburg (W. Va.) Traffic Club. R. C. Gaylord, Pres, 
L. K. Auten, Secy.-Treas. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. Walter Rushforth, Pres.; 
Potts, Secy. 

Columbus, O., Transportation Club. J. W. Skeen, Pres, 
W. A. Bickel, Secy. 

Cortland, N. Y.—Industrial Traffic Club of Cortland. H. 8 
Darling, Chairman; P. F. McManus, Secy. 

Dayton, O.—Miami Valley Traffic Club. R. E. Olsen, Pres,; 
M. T. Otto, Secy. 

Dallas Traffic Club. W. R. Martin, Pres.; D. W. Mackey, 
Secy.-Treas. 


Charles Forster, Pres, 


J. F, 


Decatur (Ill.) Transportation Club. R. F. Watt, Pres, 
H. E. Bloomquist, Secy. 

Des Moines Transportation Club. A. L. Johnson, Pres,; 
J. Kelleher, Secy.-Treas. 

Denver Traffic Club. W. F. Burr, Pres.; W. H. Brewer, 


Secy. and Treas. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. E. L. Adams, Pres.; C. J. 
Hotchkiss, Secy.-Treas. 

Detroit Traffic Club. J. L. McKee, Pres.; T. R. Cochrane, 
Secy. 


Detroit, Mich., Motor-City Traffic Club. E. W. Martin, Pres.: § 


N. A. Murphy, Secy. 

Elmira (N. Y.) Traffic Club. C. N. Ellis, 
Wilson, Secy.-Treas. 

El Paso Traffic Club. J. R. Dalby, Pres.; F. C. Tockle, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Erie Traffic Club. J. J. Burgoyne, Pres.; W. M. Eismann, 
Secy. 

Evansville (Ind.) Transportation Club. D. B. Hevron, Pres.; 
P. W. Lawrence, Secy.-Treas. 

Flint (Mich.) Transportation Club. L. S. Bryan, Pres:; 
H. U. Wilcox, Secy. and Treas. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) Transportation Club. W. H. Ginger, 


Pres.; C. L. Saurbaugh, Secy. 

Fort Worth Traffic Club. W. B. Kellett, Pres.; D. H. B. 
Todd, Secy.-Treas. 

Freeport, I1ll.—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. Jenner, 
Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Transportation Club. J. E. MacGregor, Pres.; 
John Timmers, Secy. 

Hamilton, Ont., Traffic Club. B. G. Wright, Pres.; W. E. 
Murray, Secy.-Treas. 

Hartford Traffic Association of Hartford (Conn.) and Vi: 
cinity. W. P. Price, Pres.; O. R. Peterson, Secy. and Treas. 

Houston Traffic Club. J. W. Daniel, Pres.; A. R. Canfield, 
Secy. 

Indianapolis—The Traffic Club of Indianapolis. 
Pres.; R. C. Johnston, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Transportation Club. C. H. Berry, Pres.; 
G. L. Baldwin, Secy. 

Jacksonville (Fla.) Traffic Club. C. E. Muller Pres.; H. W. 
Lee, Secy.-Treas. 

Jamestown (N. Y.) Traffic Club. James Kelly, Pres.; O. M. 
Odell, Secy.-Treas. 

Jefferson City (Mo.) Traffic Club. D. M. Oberman, Pres.; 
C. Morrow, Secy. 


Jersey City Traffic Club.. J. E. DeShazo, Pres.; J. J. Cul 
lington, Secy. 

Kalamazoo Traffic Club. C. H. Winslow, Pres.; Arthur Wol- 
cott, Secy. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. A. C. Burrows, Pres.; A. A. Lut 
trell, Secy.-Treas. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Traffic Club of Manufacturers’ Assn. A. J. 
Kohler, Pres.; A. H. Spinner, Secy. and Treas. 

Lansing (Mich.) Traffic Club. C. T. Sherman, Pres.; Melroy 
Lewis, Secy. 

Little Rock (Ark.) Traffic Club. J. P. Waggoner, Pres.; 
J. E. Eberle, Secy.-Treas. 

Los Angeles Transportation Club. W. H. Andrews, Pres.; 
L. G. Wilson, Secy.-Treas. 


Pres.; M. J. 


W. P. Basch, 
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Los Angeles, Calif. Harbor Traffic Club. H. W. Pate, 
Pres.; H. H. Dallas, secy.-treas. 

Los Angeles Women’s Traffic Club. Gertrude Mason, Pres.; 
Maybelle Butterfield, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation Club. E. M. Haynes, Pres.; S. A. 
Cash, Secy. 

Mansfield (O.) Traffic Managers’ Division of the Manufac- 
turers’ Club. C. K. Smaltz, Chairman; A. D. Caddell, Secy. 

Marion (O.)-Central Ohio Traffic Club. C. K. Smaltz, 
Pres.; D. H. Jones, Secy. and Treas. 

Memphis Traffic Club. D. L. Gatewood, Pres.; 
Secy. 

Memphis—Women’s Traffic Club. Lucille Geraghty, Pres.; 
Cornelia Jones, Secy.-Treas. 

Miami Traffic Club. E. W. Lins, Pres.; 
Treas. 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. H. J. Gamm, Pres.; 
Secy. and Treas. 

Milwaukee Junior Traffic Club. G. B. Thomson, Pres.; 
J. R. Dryer, Secy.-Treas. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. A. B. Ayres, Pres.; J. C. Me- 
Nulty, Secy. 

Minneapolis junior Traffic Club. N. G. Weber, Pres.; H. N. 
Johnson, Secy. 

Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Traffic Forum. G. F. Griffiths, Pres.; 
H. J. Muller, Secy.-Treas. 

Mobile Traffic Club. J. E. Paterson, Pres.; E. EB. Quincy, 
Secy. and Treas. 

Montreal, Can., Traffic Club of. 
f&. T. Parker, Secy.-Treas. 

Muskegon Transportation Club. W. H. Long, Pres.; 
Elliott, Secy.-Treas. 

Newark Traffic Club. J. L. Hughes, Pres.; 
Secy. 

Newark, N. J. New Jersey Industrial Traffic League. 
Hildebrand, Pres.; C. J. Fagg, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. 
P, L. Stuart, Secy. 

New Orleans, Traffic Club of. 
Marks, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club. C. A. Swope, Pres.; R. H. Goebel, 
Secy. 

New York Traffic Forum. 8S. Moss, Pres.; C. Metz, Secy. 

New York, N. Y. Traffic Club of the Queensboro Chamber 
of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy. 

New York Junior Traffic Club. J. E. McDonald, Pres.: 
V. Wanamaker, Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—American Commerce Association Traffic 
Club. 8S. E. Hughes, Pres.; F. N. Tillier, Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—Railway and Steamship Traffic Associa- 
tion. N. E. H. Allen, Pres.; H. V. Ferrer, Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—Cooperative Traffic Association of New 
York. J. J. Scully, Pres.; C. J. Baker, Secy. 

Norfolk-Portsmouth (Va.) Traffic Club. J. H. Threadgill, 
Pres.; P. V. Fitchett, Secy. 

Oakland (Calif.) Traffic Club. G. D. Cron, Pres.; 
Harrington, Secy.-Treas. 

Oil City-Franklin (Pa.) Traffic Club. J. W. Fawcett, Pres.; 
Frank Baldwin, Secy. 

Oklahoma City Traffic Club. W. R. Heyman, Pres.; 
Wolfe, Secy. 

Omaha Traffic Club. W. H. Brown, Pres.; 
mack, Secy. and Treas. 


M. Lamon, 


J. N. Hatcher, Secy.- 
E. A. Rueber, 


C. W. Johnston, Pres.; 
G. D. 
W. W. Pierce, 
Wm. 
N. W. Hawkes, Pres.; 


Carl Giessow, Pres.; E. C. 


Zs, “Be 


E. C. 
W. V. C. McCor- 


Peoria Transportation Club. W. C. White, Pres.; O. B. 
Eddy, Secy.-Treas. 
Philadelphia Traffic Club. A. J. Ball, Pres.; W. H. Mont- 


gomery, Secy. 
Philadelphia—Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia. 
J. B. Zink, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. 


Philadelphia—Philatra Traffic Association. C. C. Slothower., 
Pres.; C. H. Beard, Secy. 

Phoenix (Ariz.) Traffic Club. W. L. Hamilton, Pres.; W. 
Downing, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. A. L. Doggett, Pres.; 
Secy. 

Pittsburgh, The Traffic and Transportation Association of. 
H. A. Leech, Pres.; G. F. Spetz, Secy. 

Port Huron. Mich.—St. Clair River District Transportation 
Club. W. W. Shingle, Pres.; C. C. Prichard, Secy. 

Portland (Maine) Traffic Association. G. A. Shaw, Pres.; 
G. H. Thompson, Secy. and Treas. 


Portland (Ore.) Industrial Traffic Club. U. O. Rogers, 
Pres.; J. L. McConnell, Secy. 


A. H. Orr, 


Portland (Ore.) Transportation Club. F. O. Curtis, Pres.; 
L. L. Brosby, Secy.-Treas. 

Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Chamber 
of Commerce. 


J. A. Leon, Chairman; E. C. Southwick, Secy. 
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Racine Traffic Club. H. F. C. Brown, Pres.; C. P. Hey 
Secy. 

Richmond (Va.) Traffic Club. J. W. King, Pres.; W. 
Lee, Secy. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Rochester Cham} 
of Commerce. E. D. Davis, Chairman; F. W. Burton, Secy. 

Sabine District Traffic Club (Beaumont, Orange, Py 
Neches, Port Arthur). H. C. Eargle, Pres.; Ted Schwachofg 
Secy. 

Saginaw (Mich.) Traffic Club. L. F. Swartout, Pres.; 
MacDonald, Secy.-Treas. 

St. Joseph, Mo., The Traffic Club of. 
F. W. Schmidt, Secy.-Treas. 











Scott Sallyards, Pre 


St. Louis Traffic Club. Edward Clemens, Pres.; S. E. Wj 
son, Secy. 
St. Louis, Junior Traffic Club of. G. A. Florida, Pre 


J. F. Kueper, Secy. 

St. Paul Transportation Club. A. A. Connell, Pres.; 
Liggett, Secy. 

San Antonio (Tex.) Traffic Club. J. Gugenheim, Pre 
G. H. Doyle, Secy.-Treas. 

San Diego (Calif.) Traffic Club. 
Chessman, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. H. H. Pierson, Pres 
R. C. Bray, Secy. 

San Francisco-Pacific Traffic Association. 
Pres.; L. H. Wolters, Secy. 

San Francisco Women’s Traffic Club. 
Pres.; Beaulah Morris, Secy. 

San Francisco Industrial Traffic Club. L. H. Wolters, Pre 
R. M. Guest, Secy.-Treas. 

Savannah Traffic Club. H. M. Emerick, Pres.; 
Donald, Secy.-Treas. 

Seattle, the Transportation Club of. 
A. D. Stewart, Secy.-Treas. 

Sheboygan Traffic Club. E. A. Moynihan, Pres.; C. 
Engeswick, Secy.-Treas. 

Sioux City Traffic Club. H. L. Jackson, Pres.; 
Secy.-Treas. 

South Bend (Ind.) Traffic Club. W. W. Waterson, Pres 
F. E. Young, Secy.-Treas. 

Springfield, Ill. The Transportation Club of. 
son, Pres.; M. L. Pieper, Secy. 

Springfield (Mass.) Traffic Club. W. E. Sheehan, Pre 
G. T. Smith, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. 
Greene, Secy.-Treas. 

Stamford (Conn.) Traffic Club. A. Kanzler, Pres.; J. ¥ 
Renwick, Secy. 




















C. | 


W. C. Ricks, Pres.; A,] 


W. C. Hubne 
Carolyn E. Webemm 


L. L 
H. C. Vincent, Pre 


A. A. Rung 


A. L. Peter 


E. L. Cardle, Pres.; F | 


Syracuse Traffic Club. E. D. Mulvihill, Pres.; F. M. Varal 
Secy. 

Tacoma Transportation Club. E. R. Cronkite, Pres.; E. | 
Pole, Secy. 





Terre Haute Transportation Club. C. H. Witt, Pres.; I 
Dunnington, Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. Dan Desmond, Pres.; 
Chisholm, Secy. 

Toronto, Can.—The Transportation Club of Toronto. J. 3 
McLaren, Pres.; H. F. Walker, Secy. 
Trenton (N. J.) Traffic Club. 

Mace, Secy. 

Tri-City Traffic Club (Moline, Rock Island and Davenport) A 
C. L. Ruppert, pres.; A. J. Christiansen (Moline), Secy.-Trei 

Tri-State Traffic Club (Kansas-Missouri-Oklahoma). K. f 
Burnett, Pres.; W. B. Schreier, Secy.-Treas. Kae 

Troy, N. Y.—The Traffic Club, Inc., of Troy. W. J. Cipperl® WA 
Pres.; G. S. Glass, Secy. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Traffic Club of Tulsa. W. D. Grubb, Pres; 
M. R. Rhoades, Secy. qf! 

Tuscarawas County (Ohio) Traffic Club. H. B. Bodenhamet | 
Pres.; E. P. Harris, Secy. qf 

Twin City Traffic Club (St. Joseph and Benton Harbo A 
(Mich.) B. S. Barnes, Pres.: G E. Riley, Secy a , 

Twin City Women’s Traffic Club (Minneapolis and St. Pau) 

Mrs. Sarah O. Seamer, Pres.; Miss A. Sundquist, Secy. G i 

Utica (N. Y.). Traffic Club of Utica Chamber of Commerce 
C. E. Carr, Pres.; C. E. Darrigrand, Secy. and Treas. 

Waco Traffic Club. L. R. Hardin, Pres.; C. D. Hicks, Secy: 
Treas. 
Washington Traffic Club. 8S. R. Bowen, Pres.; R. F. Ric! 
ardson, Secy. 
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C. A. Hunt, Pres: G 
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Wheeling (W. Va.) Traffic Club. J. E. Garbesi, Pres: 
E. C. Jepson, Secy. 
Wichita Traffic Club. H. E. Morris, Pres.; H T Reeves 


Secy.-Treas. 


Wilmington, Del., The Traffic Club of. 
Pres.; J. R. Hanna, Secy. 


T. W. Hetherto?; 
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Service is maintained at regular 
intervals to Barcelona, Valencia, 
Alicante, Tarragona, Cadiz, Se- 
ville, Bilbao, Pasages, Vigo, and 
Malaga, Spain; Oporto, Portugal; 
Havre and Dunkirk, France; 
Genoa, Naples, Leghorn, Civita 
Vecchia, Italy; Palermo, Catania 
and Messina, Sicily, by: 


ODERO LINE, (Fillette, Green & Co., Agts.) 
FRENCH LINE (Fillette, Green & Co., Agts.) 
CREOLE LINE (Fillette, Green & Co., Agts.) 
NERVION LINE (Fillette, Green & Co., Agts.) 


GULF-WEST MEDITERRANEAN LINE, 
(Waterman Steamship Corporation, Agents) 


DIXIE MEDITERRANEAN LINE, 
(Waterman Steamship Corporation, Agents) 


RICHARD MEYER & COMPANY, 
(Van Heynigan Brokerage Company, Agents) 


een, a = 
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Send for Port Booklet and Monthly Bulletin 
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Windsor, Ontario, Cau.—Border Cities Transportation Club. 
D. J. Bourke, Pres.; A. A. Shafer, Secy.-Treas. 

Winston-Salem Traffic Club. S. P. Collier, Pres.; .T. B| 
Jenkins, Jr., Secy. and Treas. 

Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association. T. R. Higgins, 
Pres.; Ernest Opitz, Secy. 

York (Pa.) Traffic Club. 8. P. Davin, Pres.; B. N. Gingerich, 
Secy. 

Youngstown (Ohio) Traffic Club. 
P. B. Wait, Secy.-Treas. 


C. P. Fairbanks, Pres.. 





Personal Notes 





George Hubbard has been appointed general agent, New 
York territory, of the Minnesota Atlantic Transit Company, 
succeeding W. E. A. Flanagan, resigned. 

L. A. Sackbauer has been appointed assistant coal traffic 
manager, Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis. J. 
R. Staley has been appointed assistant general freight agent, 
at St. Louis, succeeding Mr. Sackbauer. 

L. J. Cavanagh has been appointed commercial agent, 
Standard Carloading Corporation, at Rochester, N. Y. C. E. 
Motzer has been appointed commercial agent at Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. L. Pigott, assistant general passenger agent, Wabash, 
at St. Louis, has been transferred to Chicago, succeeding John 
Maloney, resigned. 

K. C. Batchelder, general freight agent of the Longview, 
Portland and Northern Railway, has been appointed secretary 
of the Longview, Wash., Chamber of Commerce. 

Appointment of James E. Craver as general manager of 
western lines, with headquarters at Seattle, to succeed T. H. 
Lantry, who died, has been announced by H. E. Stevens, vice- 
president of the Northern Pacific. Mr. Stevens also announces 
changes in the operating department, involving abolishment of 
the positions of general superintendent, of which there are 
three on the system, effective September 1. W. H. Strachan, 
general superintendent of the eastern district, consisting of 
the lines east of Mandan, N. D., will become assistant general 
manager in territory east of Helena and Butte, Mont., with 
headquarters at St. Paul, his present location. T. F. Lowry, 
general superintendent of the central district, comprising lines 
between Paradise, Mont., and Mandan, N. D., becomes assistant 
general manager of the lines west of Helena and Butte, with head- 
quarters at Seattle. The position of general superintendent of 
the western district at Seattle was made vacant by the promo- 
tion of Mr. Craver. The present central district, comprising 
the lines between Mandan, N. D., and Paradise, Mont., will te 
consolidated with the western and eastern districts, that part 
from Paradise to Helena and Butte being allotted to the western 
district and the remainder to the eastern district, of which W. C. 
Sloan is general manager. 

Donald S. Payson has been appointed manager of the traffic 
bureau of the Farm Seed Association of North America, effective 
August 25, with offices at Washington, D. C. 

G. H. Simpson has been appointed traffic manager, Norfolk 
Tidewater Terminals, Norfolk, Va., succeeding C. S. Latinville, 
resigned. Mr. Simpson has been connected with the company 
for the last five years, prior to which he was associated with the 
City Port Commission of Norfolk. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





Thursday, August 21, was Chicago Traffic Club baseball 
day. About two hundred members went out to the park to see 
the Chicago Cubs play the New York Giants. Before the game 
there was a luncheon in the rooms of the club, at which the 
speaker was Hal Totten, of the Chicago Daily News staff, who 
reports the ball games over the radio from station WMAQ. At a 
meeting of the art, literature, and music committee of the club, 
August 14, it was decided to place a complete set of freight 
classifications on file, as well as to make certain other addi- 
tions to the library. Steps were taken to hold an exhibition 
of paintings in the club rooms and to buy a painting previously 
exhibited. 





The annual “Steamship Night” of the Pacific Traffic Asso- 
ciation at the Palace Hotel August 12 is reported to have been 
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one of the most successful meetings of the club. A large yj 
ber of applications for membership were received and Presigg 
William Hubner expressed himself as pleased with the p 
ress of the association in the last year. The next meeting 
be held September 16 and will be called “Aviation Night,” 








The Traffic Club of Kansas City will hold its annual pic 
—‘“the biggest and best of all’—at Wildwood Lakes August 
John G. Page, traffic manager, Kansas City Structural gy 
Company, is general chairman of arrangements. The progy 
includes a ball game, music and dancing and a long ligt 
athletic events, with prizes for the winners, for children big, 
little and of both sexes. B. C. Nelson, traffic manager, By 
Manufacturing Company, is captain of the shippers’ ball te, 
and John Sachen, commerce counsel, Frisco, of the carrie 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis will again this year cooper, 
with the St. Louis public schools in offering free traffic clas; 
Classes will be held Monday and Wednesday evenings at } 
Beaumont High School, beginning September 8, and Tues¢ 
and Thursday evenings at the Roosevelt High School, beg 
ning September 9. The two classes are graded to meet 
experience and needs of the students, according to the announ 
ment of the educational committee of the traffic club, and 
courses will include such subjects as bills of lading, consolidg 
classification, car service and demurrage, interstate comme 
law, rules of practice before the Commission, and a review 
current Commission decisions. There will be lectures throu 
out by prominent traffic men, in addition to the regular j 
struction. 



















The sixth annual golf outing of the Traffic Club of So 
Bend will be given at the Coquillard Golf Club August 28. 
tournament will consist of twenty-seven holes and there 1 
be prizes for winners. Special trains will be run over { 
Northern Indiana Railway. Luncheon will be served at 
club house, and dinner at the Peacock Inn. 





As the result of a vote, the Akron Traffic Club is to 
disbanded. A last meeting will be held at the Akron City Cl 
— 26 to decide what disposition is to be made of a 
unds. 





President A. L. Doggett, of the Traffic Club of Pittsburg 
has announced the appointment of H. D. Wilkerson, commere 
agent of the Norfolk & Western, as chairman of the house ca 
mittee. Chairmen Wilkerson and Blandford, the latter of 
entertainment committee, will collaborate in arranging for 
sumption, early next month, of the weekly luncheons, suspené 
for the summer months, as well as for the bi-monthly dinna 
and business meetings. Tentative plans have been formulat 
for a series of social events this winter, in which families a 
friends of members may participate. 





The Naugatuck Valley Industrial Traffic Association 
give its fourth annual dinner November 6 at the Y. M. C.! 
Waterbury, Conn. W. F. Garcelon, general chairman of 1 
New England Shippers Advisory Board, Boston, Mass., will 
the principal speaker. 





POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN i 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic man, eight years’ industrial exper 
ence, good education, LaSalle trained, married, age 27, employe 
Experienced on rates, claims, routes and demurrage. Familiar Wi 
Interstate Commerce procedure. Reason for change, seeking great 
opportunities. Will locate anywhere. Address H. S. E. 300, care Trafi 
World, Chicago, Ill. 


NINETEEN WAYS TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY in your tra 
department. Use printed traffic forms and record sheets. A han 
folder containing 19 of these economical and efficient aids will ° 
mailed free of charge for your inspection. Write for your copy toda) 
The Traffic Service Corporation, Merchandise Department, 418 S. Mal 
ket St., Chicago, Ill 



















The Traffic World may be found on sale at the following place 
Chicago—The Traffic World, 418 South Market Stree! 
Washington—Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Built 

ing, 17th and Pennsylvania. ; 
New York—Finch’s News Agency, Woolworth Building 


The Traffic World may be read on the following trains: | 
Great Northern Railroad—Empire Builder, Orient 
Limited and Winnipeg Limited. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad—Chicagoan, New Yorker, L 
high Limited, Philadelphian, and Philadelphia-N¢ 
York Express. 
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Bigger Job 
Bigger 


ay 
Thru Traffic Management 


Can you effect savings for your firm or in your field which 
would justify doubling your salary? Can you do what 


thousands of others are doing every day of their lives? 

Mendel A. Keith, of Columbus, Ohio—who for a number of 
years had been employed by the Pennsylvania Railroad—had 
been many kinds of a clerk. Much “experience” but little progress. 

Then one day he woke up to his need for specialized knowledge 
in some important and profitable business field. He enrolled with 
LaSalle for home-study training in Traffic Management. 

Today, Mr. Keith is Traffic Manager of the International 
Derrick and Equipment Company—at a salary many times his 
highest expectations as a clerk—is a member of the Transporta- 
tion Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of Columbus, Ohio 
—and is regarded in the profession as one of the ablest traffic 
men in his territory. He is out of the rut and on his way to a 


very substantial future. 
He won his advancement by saving thousands of dollars for his firm thru 
the obtaining of more favorable freight rates on shipments to western points. 


Send for Free Book, ‘‘Opportunities 
in Traffic Management’’ 


What is it about Traffic Management as a profession that affords such golden 
opportunity? That question is simply answered—Trafiic Management affords a 
man unusual opportunity to show results if he has the ability. 

The coupon will bring you, without obligation, a 64-page book that shows 
you how, within a comparatively few months, you can equip yourself to take 
better advantage of the very real opportunities in Traffic Management. 
LaSalle will send it to you FREE. 

f you are eager to win bigger success in this field of unlimited opportunity, 
clip and mail the coupon—NOW! 


—_— — — — —Find Yourself Thru LaSalle!—- —- —- — — 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 895-TRA Chicago 


I would welcome copy of “Opportunities in Traffic Man- 
agement,” also a copy of ‘“‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ 
all without obligation. 


(_] Traffic Management— 


Foreign and Domestic: Training for positions as Rail- 
road or Industrial Traffic Manager, Rate Expert, Freight 
Solicitor, ete. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities 


La Salle opens the way to success in every im- 
portant field of business. If more interested in one 
of the fields indicated below, check here: 


) Higher Accountancy (] Industrial Management 
Business Management CL] Railway Accounting 
Modern Salesmanship (] Banking and Finance 

{) Railway Station Man-_ [| Modern Business Corre- 

agement spondence 
Law—Degree of LL.B. [] Modern Foremanship 
Commercial Law [_] Personnel Management 





(] Expert Bookkeeping 
[]C. P. A. Coaching 
(] Business English 

{| Commercial Spanish 
[_} Effective Speaking 
[_] Stenotypy 
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Digest of Ne 


No. 23529. Sub. No. 3. Farmers Union Cooperative Co. et al., Ceresgg 


Neb., vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, coal, Cherokee and other Ka, 
sas points to Nebraska points. Ask rates and reparation. 


No. 23658. Sub. No. 2. Midwest Refining Co. et al., Denver, Colo,, , 


BEB. A & PP ot ai. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, petroleum produc 
Casper and Greybull, Wyo., to points in Montana. Competitors J 
Montana points preferred by reason of Montana intrastate rate 
Ask rates and reparation. 


No. 23706. Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky), Louisville, Ky., vs. A. G,§ 


et al. 

Charges in violation first three sections of act refined petroley 
and its products, North Baton Rouge, La., to Tuskegese and As| 
land, Ala. Competitors at Mobile, Ala., and Pensacola, Fla., pr 
ferred. Asks rates for future and reparation. 


No. 23707. Dickason Sand & Gravel Co., Cayuga, Ind., vs. B. & ( 


et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, sand a 
gravel, Dickason Pit, Ind., to points in Illinois. Competitors ; 
Indiana and Illinois preferred. Asks rates for future. 


No. 23708. Continental Gin Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs. B. S. L. & Vj 


et al. 
Unreasonable charges, cotton gin saws, Birmingham, Ala., | 
Houston, Tex. Asks reparation. 


No. 23709. Smith Bros., Inc., et al., Dallas, Tex., vs. L. & N. eta 


Rates and charges in violation section 6 of act, drag-li 
machine, Boyette, Fla., to LaFruta, Tex. Ask reparation. 


No, 23710. Sub. No. 1. Poultry Producers of Central California, Sy 


Francisco, Calif., vs. Central California Traction Co. et al. 
Inapplicable, unreasonable, discriminatory and __ preferenti 
charges, grain, grain products and feeds, points in Nebraska ay 
Kansas to California points. Competitors on lines of Souther 
Pacific preferred. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 


No. 23713. Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 


Unreasonable rates on fertilizers in cartons, barrels or boxes, } 
less than carloads, in carloads, and in mixed carloads, with mix 
fertilizer or fertilizer compounds in bags or bulk, from its plan 
in various parts of the country, to points in all destination terri 
tories in the United States. Asks for reasonable rates and re 
aration. 


Bee Beo Bre Gor Ge 


Docket of the Commission [- 


NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are ne 


having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change / 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


September 2—Boise, Ida.—Examiner Sullivan: 


Finance No. 8209—Application Intermountain Ry. for authority t 
abandon that part of its railroad between Steirman and Cente 
ville, in Boise county, Ida. 


September 3—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Clifford: 


23453—-Boger & Crawford vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 


September 3—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Public Service Commission of Pent 


sylvania: 


* Finance No. 8343—Application of Erie & Pittsburgh R. R. ail 


Penna. R. R., Lessee, for authority to acquire a portion of th 
line of Sharpsville R. R. Co. 


* Finance No. 8344—Application of Western New York & Penna. Bj 


Co. and Penna. R. R., Lessee, for authority to acquire a portill 
of the line of the Sharpsville R. R. Co. 


September 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walsh: 


+~4 > No. 3978—In re excess income of Warren & Ouachita Val 
ey Ry. 


September 4—Frankfort, Ky.—Railroad Commission of Ky.: 


Finance No. 8326—Application of C. & O. Ry. for authority to aban 
don a line of railroad extending from Mt. Sterling to Rothwell, Ky 


September 4—Lansing, Mich.—Michigan Public Utilities Commission 


Finance No, 8200—Joint Application of Grand Rapids & Indiana Bj 
and Pennsylvania R. R., for authority to abandon a line of rail 
road extending from Merritt, Missaukee county, to Michelsol 
Roscommon county, Mich. 


September 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Wilson and McCoy: 


23428—James B. Clow & Sons et al. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 


September 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
l. S. 3480— 


‘Waste paper and related articles from, to and betwee! 
points in southern territory. 


September 4—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Sullivan: 


Finance No. 8206—Application Oregon Electric Ry. for authority t 
neue an extension of its line in Marion and Polk counties 
re. 
Finance No. 8207—Application Oregon Electric Ry. for authority " 
sours railroad, franchises, and properties of Valley & Silet! 


~ oo | 
Finance No. 8305—Application Southern Pacific Co. for authority “ 
acquire the properties and franchises of the Valley & Siletz R. R 


September 5—Allentown, Pa.—Examiner Clifford: 


23593—International Motor Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. 


September 6—Newark, N. J.—Examiner Sullivan: 


23451—Hudson Glass Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 


September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 


1. & S. 3496—Application of rates from and to Dallas, Tex., via. 4 
Ark. & Tex. Ry. 
Finance No. 8175—La., Ark. & Texas Ry. operation. 
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PROVEN FACTS 


that many men are satisfied to remain in the rut of low wages, while others having initiative 


and desire venture forth to enjoy accomplishment and success. 
IT IS NOT TRUE 


that because you do not live in Chicago or New York that you too cannot enjoy Success. 
The dividing line between the two extremes is 


EDUCATION 


You can train yourself at home in the same manner that is so successful in our resident classes 
—No theory—But the practical application and use of legally filed tariffs, classifications, 


rulings of the |. C. C. and other official publications. LEARN BY DOING. 
COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC—CHICAGO 


and subsidiary 


ACADEMY OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC—NEW YORK 
ANNOUNCE 


the opening of fall resident classes on or about September 18, 1930. 
Offering complete courses in TRAFFIC SPECIALIZATION, .and TRAFFIC LAW and PRAC- 


TICE before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 




















CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1140-47 Transportation Bldg. 299 Broadway, Suite 413-414 
Telephones—Harrison 8649-50 Telephone—Worth 5820 





MR. TRAFFIC MANAGER—Your employees have confidence in your good judgment. Please post this on your bulletin. 































Fast Freight Service: Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 
Railways of Mexico 








From Veracruz to: 
Mexico City - - 23 hours 
Pachuca- - - - 23 hours 
Puebla - - - - 20 hours 











From Tampico to: 
Mexico City - - 47 hours 
Pachuca- - - - 47 hours 









The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 
total territory of the Republic. 














Weekly Services: New York (Ward Line) 
New Orleans (Cuyamel Line—American 
Fruit & Steamship Corporation.) 






For complete information, communicate with 






Pr pattwecm.tme GC Btwn Goto 5, Neon Om, 1 
e e e enn bul ing Cc. 2. aci ectric oy 
Through bills of lading issued by New York City e. Louis, M Los Angeles, Ca'if 






steamship lines to all destinations F N. Puente, Gen. Agt. A. Ba Ag. F.C. Lona, Com. Agt. 
® ® + 441 Monadnock Bid 414 Whe Pony Bl Room 1520. 
on the National Railways of Mexico San Prancioen, Call New Orcas, Le. TwoOGne North Wells Bids 






Chica: 
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3000 PACKAGE 
CARS A DAY— 


from Chicago, and we can put your 
products on any one of them. 


Reshipping service from cars or 
warehouse stock is only a part of 
G-W-B distribution service. If your 
merchandise goes to the 40 million 
consumer market surrounding Chi- 
cago, G-W-B distribution service can 
handle fast deliveries efficiently and 
economically. 


Six warehouses, ideally located, a big 
motor truck fleet, and an organiza- 
tion especially trained in distribution 
mean fast, accurate deliveries. 
.G-W-B service will make the fast, 
accurate deliveries that customers 
demand, and allow your staff to 
concentrate on sales problems. 





Write for descriptive booklet 
“‘The Way to Distribution’’. 


Griswold-Walker-Bateman Co. 


1525 Newberry Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois TW 8-23-Gray 


Write for Data 
on How to Reduce 
Your Shipping Costs 


Thousands of concerns are shipping more safely 
and at less cost by using the Signode System of 
steel strapping. 


It makes little difference what you ship; there 
is a Signode method that will solve the problem— 
reduce your damage claims and usually save money. 


Drop us a line today—tell us what you ship 


and we will show you how others are doing it. 


There is not the slightest obligation—just an 
opportunity to check up—it may mean money to 
you—write us now—the results will surprise you. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


SIGNODE 


The Sealed Steel Strapping 


We also furnish round wire tensional reinforcements, all forms of 
nailed-on strapping, automatic wire tying machines, pail clasps, clutch 
nails, tag fasteners, etc. Write for general catalog. 
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September 8—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner Sullivan: 
23650—R. E. Weber vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 


September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hays: 
Finance No. 3984—In re excess income of W. Va. Northern R 
(further hearing). ; 


September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
* 1. & S. No. 3502—Coal from points on L. & N. R. R. in Harlan 
Bell Counties in Kentucky to Southeastern destinations. 


September 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 
23478—Mount Royal Rice Mills, Ltd., et al. vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. ¢ 


ptember 8—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 6637—Joint Application Central Pacific Ry. and Soy 
ern Pacific Co. for authority to acquire the properties of 
Union Belt Ry. of Oakland, Calif. (further hearing). 


Finance No. 8276—Application Sacramento Northern Ry. for autho 
to construct an extension of its so-called Holland Line in Yolo 
Sacramento counties, Calif. 


September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hansen: 
23425—Tennessee Copper and Chemical Corp. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et 
1. & S. 3475—Classification ratings on fertilizer compounds in ¢ 
cial, southern and western territories. 
23660—Armour Fertilizer Works vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
* 23713—Swift & Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
23704—Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. vs, A. C. & Y. Ry. 
September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Peck: 
— of Commerce of Chambersburg vs. B. & O. R, 
et al. 
23430—Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Assn. et al. vs. B, 
, i, mm. GC Gl. 
21077—_New ee Paper & Pulp Traffic Assn. et al vs. B. & 


R. R. et al. 
23024—-State of New Hampshire vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
(Hearing or further hearing—for introduction of complainar 
case in 23430.) 
23489—Sub. 1—Landis Tool Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
23430 (Sub. 1)—Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et al, 
B. & O. R. R. et al. 
September 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 
23494—-Federated Metals Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
September 9—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 
23458—Green Hamilton & Co., Inc., vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 
23547—Green Hamilton & Co., Inc., vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
September 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 
22907—Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Association vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al., and (cases grouped therewith), Industrial Sand Cases, 1 
23575—Capstan Glass Co. vs. B. & O. R. R 
September 10—Baker, Ore.—Public Service Commission of Oregon: 
Finance No. 8256—Joint Application Oregon-Washington R. & Na 
Co. and O. S. L. R. R. for authority to abandon that part of f 
Aarne Homestead Branch between Robinette and Homesté 
re. 
September 10—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Cassidy: 
* 1. & S. 3498—Ground or pulverized coal from Pa. R. R. stations 
Pittsburgh and Johnstown, Pa., groups to New England desti 
tions. 
September 10—Oroville, Wash.—Department of Public Works of St 
of Washington: 
Finance No. 8280—Application Great Northern Ry. for a certific 
of public convenience and recessity permitting abandonment of Ii 
in Okanogan county, Wash. 


September 10—Florence, Ala.—Examiner Harraman: 
22921—Collins Paving Co. vs. Florida East Coast Ry. Co. et al. 
September 10—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 
23507—H. B. Smith Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 


September 10—Stockton, Calif.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 8098—Joint Application of S. P. R. R. and S. P. L 

A cael to construct a line of railroad in San Joaquin count 
alif. 

Finance No. 8161—Application S. P. R. R. for authority to c 
struct a line of railroad in San Joaquin county, Calif. : 

Finance No. 8198—Application A. T. & S. F. Ry. for authority 
construct a line of railroad in San Joaquin county, Calif. 


September 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hendon: } 
Finance No. 3929—In re excess income of Sioux City Terminal 
September 11—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Witters: a 
1. & S. 3477—Livestock between points on Santa Fe Ry. in Né 
Mexico and El Paso, Tex. 
September 11—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Cassidy: 
23498—A. L. Bear, doing business as Bear Steel and Wire Co., et 
vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
23563—The Caine Steel Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
September 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 
23517—-Maryland Glass Corp. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
September 11—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 
23506 oe Sub. 1)—Independent Coal Tar Co. vs. B. & A. RB. 
et al. 
September 12—Lawrence, Kans.—Examiner Hagerty: 
* 23432—Barteldes Seed Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


September 12—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Cassidy: 
23398—Medusa Portland Cement Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

September 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: , 

* 23238 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Jacksonville Produce Co. vs. I. G4 

R. R. et al. 

September 12—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Peterson: 

23392—Nebraska Brick & Tile Manufacturers Assn. et al. vs. C. &! 
W. Ry. Co. et al. 
23601—T. B. Hord Grain Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. P 

September 12—Pensacola, Fla.—Examiner Harraman: ‘ | 
1. & S. 3491—Lumber from Pensacola and nearby points in Fia. 

Mobile and nearby points in Ala. 
23368 Ps Sub. Nos. 1, 2 and 3)—Pensacola Creosoting Co. vs. L 
mn. & BR. 

September 12—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 
23532—Batchelder-Whittemore Corp. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. “ 
23533—-Franklin Park Hay & Grain Co. vs. L. & N. E. R. R. et 4 

September 12—New York, N. Y—Examiner Clifford: 

23531—Twin Coach Corp. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 












































et al. 
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complish this if you ship on ‘‘Presi- 
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a Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and @ The Interstate Commerce 
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day from the Orient. Thru bills of e 
mplainag lading issued to all Oriental ports. Commission 
| S ; A fleet of express ‘‘Cargo Liners,”’ sailing 
on frequent dependable schedule, aug- ° . 
ment this exceptional service to and by Carriers, subject to 
from the Orient. 
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their arteries of transportation ~ You can deal in futures on Freight 
reach the trading centers of the and Express Rates by means of 
world by rail and water. The Traffic Bulletin and with no 
Write for booklet. chance to lose. 

f PENNSYLVANIA DOCK & WAREHOUSE CO. 

7 In course of construction at Samples and complete information free 
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J oiidiie vonseens, The Traffic Service Corp’n 
Ri. et al Bayway, N. J. 418 South Market Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“ September 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 

* 16747 (and Sub. 1)—George W. Pyott Sand & Gravel Co. et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (further hearing, for sole purpose of 
receiving evidence of which shipments, if any, were overcharged, 
and amount of such overcharge). 


September 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 
23638—Alpha Lux Co., Inc., vs. Reading Co. et al. 


September 15—Staunton, Va.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
3648—Klotz Bros. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
September 15—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Dillon: 
23221—Crown Overall Mfg. Co. et al. vs. M. & O. R. R. et al. 
Portions Fourth Section Appi. Nos. 2138 et al. 
23482—O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
September 15—Chicago, IlIl.—Examiner Berry: 
23362—U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. and/or U. S. Pipe & 
Foundry Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
23373—Wextark Radio Stores, Inc., et al. vs. C. I. & L. Ry. et al. 


oer »15—Denver, Colo.—Commissioner Porter and Examiner 


och: 
23472—Minehart-Traylor Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
September 15—Shreveport, La.—Examiners Johnson and Furniss: 
1. & S. 3493—Lumber from Y. & M. V. stations in Louisiana to 
Cc. R. I. & P. stations in Arkansas. 
September 15—San Diego, Calif.—Examiner Witters: 
23098—Sub. No. 1. San Diego Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. 
fT. & 8. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 15—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Peterson: 
23576—New Mexico Construction Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
23622—Grant Cooperative Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 15—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Harraman: 
3682—American Warehousemen’s Assn. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 
23542—-Groom-Rogers Timber Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. & N. W. R. R. 


et al. 
23546—City af Mobile, Ala., et al. vs. A. T. & N. R. R. et al. 
September 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 
23565—Borden Sales Co., Inc., vs. C. R. I. & G. Ry. et al. 
ee 15—Lansing, Mich.—Examiner Cassidy: 
9 oeoenes Fruit & Produce Exchange et al. vs. A. A. R. R. 
et al. 
23445—Herndon Fruit Co. vs. M. C. R. R. et al. 
September 15—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 
23448—West Dudley Paper Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 
September 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
* 23411—The Rome Company, Inc., vs. Santa Fe et al. 
* 23440—The Rome Company, Inc., vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
September 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 


3395—National Carbide Sales Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
September 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22041—American Cyanamid Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 


22042—American Cyanamid Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
September 15—Topeka, Kans.—Examiner Hagerty: 
1249—Williams & Haney et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. (further hear- 
ing, solely for purpose of proving the paying and bearing of the 
freight charges). 
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September 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 
* Finance No. 8255—Application C. & O. Ry. for authority to constr, 
an extension of its so-called Logan Subdivision in Mingo coun 
W. Va. 
September 16—Hutchinson, Kans.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23307—Grovier-Starr Produce Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. Ry. et al, 


September 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 
23396—-Western Shade Cloth Co. vs. C. N. & L. R. R. et al. 
September 16—Shreveport, La.—Examiners Johnson & Furniss: 
23501—-Shreveport Chamber of Commerce on behalf of Meridian Ff; 
tilizer Factory et al. vs. T. & P. Ry. 
23521—Shreveport Chamber of Commerce on behalf of Shearm 
Concrete Pipe Co. et al. vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. et al. 


September 16—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 
23538—Locher & Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. Ry. 
September 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 13647 et al. (Hearing or furth 
hearing, as case may be.) 
September 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

19468—J. S. Bash & Sons, Inc., et al. vs. Cent. Ind. Ry. et al. 
19826—A. D. Sizer vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. et al. 
22114—Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al, 
22472—National Fire Proofing Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
22262 (and Sub. 1)—Swift & Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al, 


September 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
23684 ae 1)—Consolidated Mirror Co. et al. vs. 
et al. 
September 17—Denver, Colo.—Commissioner Aitchison: 
19130—California Growers’ & Shippers’ Protective League vs. A, ] 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 
21011 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Department of Public Works of State , 
Washington vs. N. P. Ry. et al. 
September 17—Wichita, Kans.—Examiner Hagerty: 
1. & S. 3460—Switching charges at Wichita, Kan. 
September 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 
18564—Cudahy Packing Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. (furthd 
hearing). 
September 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Dillon: 
16912—Milne Lumber Co. vs. D. & T. S. L. R. R. et 
hearing). 
September 17—Shreveport, La.—Examiners Johnson and Furniss: 
23217—Arkansas Natural Gas Corp. vs. L. & N. W. R. R. et al. 


September 17—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
23499—-Baker Produce Corp. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

September 17—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Peterson: 
23160—Sunderland Brothers Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
23160—Sub. No. 1. Metropolitan Utilities District of the City 

Omaha, Neb., vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co. et al. 

September 17—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Witters: 
3629—Kimball-Upson Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
23509—-Hart and Reno, Inc., a corporation doing business as su 


B. & 0. 4 


al. (furth 


under the trade name of ‘“Stewart-Warner Service Station” 4 


al. vs. A. T. & 8S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


Rate History— 
Its Importance 


In rate cases perhaps the most important feature 
is the exhibits, especially those showing rate com- 
parisons. The witness uses them as the basis of his 
testimony and the attorney relies heavily on them in 
preparing his brief and argument. Exhibits, how- 
ever, are of little value unless properly explained 
and the rates used in the comparison are of little 
value unaccompanied by evidence as to the condi- 
tions that produced them. Before setting up certain 
rates for comparative purposes, therefore, it is well 
to delve into their history to avoid using those that 
might act like boomerangs, 


One must get at the meaning of these comparative 
rates before he can test their probative value. 
Courts and commissions recognize this. A statute 


may appear to have a certain meaning but tribunals 
look behind the form to get at the substance. 


This 


getting at the substance is called divining the “leg- 
islative intent” and can be done only by delving 
deeply into the history of the statute. The Supreme 
Court has held that tariffs and rates have the force 
of statutes. It is well, therefore, to get at the 
“legislative intent” that produced a rate before using 
it for comparison. 


Much rate history is to be found in the docket 
records and decisions of the Commission. We spe- 
cialize in digging it out; also in preparing chrono- 
logical statements of rates, classification ratings, 
commodity descriptions, etc., as far back as they are 
wanted. 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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j constry 
50 count 


, et al. 


s ANGELES, CALIF. 


LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 
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Shearm 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Free and U. S. Customs Bonded Storage 
Insurance rate as low as 16.2c 


or furth 


et al, 


Storage—Forwarding—Distribution—Cartage 


Space leased for Private Warehouse, Office and Display 
Desk Space with Desk and Office Service Rented 


We can serve you in seme capacity in Los Angeles er San Francisco 
and weuld suggest that you complete your file by requesting 
the rates for our s alized service. 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 


. et al. 


O. Rg 


vs. A, J 
' State ; 


NVER, COLO. 


, (furthg 
DENVER, COLORADO 


. (furth 


rniss: 
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FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
Free switching to warehouse. We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of 


local and pool car shipments. Insurance rates 15 centa. s ne- 
gotiated. Office rentals. The Weicker Transfer & Storage Company 


HICAGO, ILL. 







Ship your CARS to us for Storage and Distribution. 
Exceptional Rail Connections. 


25 Years of Satisfactory Service, 


526 So. State St. 





ALVESTON, TEX. 


SAVE TIME 
and MONEY 


Ship Via 
—— The Port of 
ALVESTON 


AMERICA’S PORT OF 
QUICKEST DISPATCH 


GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY 
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JEPENDABLE COLD STORAGE 


HICAGO COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSE Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago’s and Kansas City’s Most Modern Warehouses 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE ax’ 
zo POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Sacens TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


S. N. LONG WAREHOUSE 


Storers, Distributors 
Forwarders 


ph =" 





General a 
Pool Car Distribution — Prompt and Intelligent Service 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 


LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 












PITTSBURGH, PA. 






PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and dry storage distribution can be most successfully accomplished to 
the 5,000,000 Pittsburgh District , yo through the Terminal system. Direct 
connections of all railroads into the gro Idings eliminates all trucking 
and hauling, except for city deliveries. Lowest obtainable insurance rates. Every 
modern facility for doing business. 

ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 



















Terminal Way 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
































RICHMOND, VA. 







RICHMOND, VA. 
At | stores, Distributors and Forwarders 
General Merchandise 










175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
ana R. Siding 200 Ins. Rate 
“22 Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 

1709 East Cary Street 
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“September “17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
i. & S. 3462 (and lst supplement)—Glass (plate, polished, wired), 
from, to and between points in southern territory and from 
Okmulgee, Okla., to Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, La. 
1. & S. 3483—Glass (rough or ribbed, window and rough rolled), 
from, to and between points in southern territory. 
23684—Union Mirror Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
eee 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
161—City and County of Denver vs. c. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
22141—-Danville Lumber Co. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. 
22812—Topeka Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


Traffic World 


We Bind The 
In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Poomes Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 
e Also Bind All Kinds ef Publicatiens 


The Book Shop Bindery 
360-354 West Erie Street cago 


WRITE 


for these two booklets 
on Virginia ports and 
her firms in the import 
and export trade. 


Research Department 
Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce 
Richmond 








2 | Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


BALTIMORE «>» NORFOLK 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE 
TO 


San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 


SAILING FROM 
BALTIMORE | NORFOLK 





















Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates of sailings and ether infermatien apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8. Bridge Street, New York, Telephones: Whitehall 5853-4 


BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 
39 Seuth St. Oliver Bldg. Law Bldg. 
Phene; PLAZA 7377 Phone; ATLANTIC 1432 Phone; NORFOLK 21265 
; CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Phone; MAIN 1181 


And at our Branch Offices at perts of call, etc. 
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ee Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. Py 

et al. 

September 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hosmer: 

21373 (and Sub. 1)—Commonwealth of Ky. et al. vs. A. & W. 
et al. (further hearing). 


September 17—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Cassidy: 
* 23193—Saniwax Paper Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. et al. 


September 18—Bluefield, W. Va.—Examiner Maidens: 
23669—-Standard Fuel & Supply Co. et al. vs. N. & W. Ry. 


September 18—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Dillon: 
23492—-Blackmer & Post Pipe Co. et al. vs. M. P. R. R. et al, 
23500—Romann & Bush Pig Iron & Coke Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. ¢ 


September 18—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 
3441—Western Burlap Bag Co. vs. N. Y. C. 
23526—-Darling & Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 


September 18—Omeha, Neb.—Examiner Peterson: 
23529—-State of Nebraska et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al, 
23529—-Sub. No. 1—Clay Center Grain Co. et al. vs. A. T. & § 
Ry. Co. et al. 
23529—-Sub. No. 2—Benedict Lumber & Fuel Co. 
Ss. MB Ry. Co. of al. 
September 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21506—Mead-Johnson & Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
22297—E. Rauh & Sons Fertilizer Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
22470—Trunk Luggage & Leather Goods Manufacturers of Ame ie: 
ve. A. & RB. . me. Gt Bl. 
22768—Smart & Sanders et al. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 
September 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: P 
* 23584—Joe Aston et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. ay 


September 19—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Koch and Comni i i 


sioner Porter: i 

















KR. 























et al. vs. A. T 






23496 (and Sub. 1)—Covey-Ballard Motor Co. vs. A. & S. R. R. et 


September 19—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
23504—-International Agricultural Corp. et al. vs. C. & I. M. Ry. et 
23513—Stone Mountain Granite Corp. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et 


September 19—Houston, Tex.—Examiners Johnson and Furniss: 
23413—Binswanger & Co. of Tex. vs. K. O. & G. Ry. et al. 
23558—Binswanger & Co. of Tex. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

September 19—Coffeyville, Kans.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23598—-The Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R.. Co. et 
23599—-The Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. et 
23597—Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. M. P. R. R. et al. (in so 

as rates assailed involve destinations in La. west of Miss. Rivg 
including points on west bank thereof, and to Miss. River cros 
ings in Miss. and La. on east bank thereof). 

September 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 
3462—Anson-Gilkey & Hurd Co. et al. vs. G. N. Ry. et al. 


September 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
181 (and Sub. 1)—Endicott Forging & Manufacturing Co., Inc., ) 
Erie R. R. et al. 
22801—Endicott-Johnson Corp. et al. vs. B. & S. R. R. et al. 
22868—Ohio-Ky. Associated Industries vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 


September 19—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Witters: 
23475—Terminal Refrigerating Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
September 19—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Cassidy: 
23609—R. H. Smelter vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 


September 19—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Harraman: 

* Fourth Section App. No. 14124, filed by Agent Speiden, in re pho 
phate rock from points in Florida to Shreveport, La. 

September 20—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Cassidy: 

* 23659—Carroon & Co., Inc., vs. A. & L. M. Ry. et al. 


September 20—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
23514—Hall Construction Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 

September 20—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 
23616—Armour & Co. vs. J. W. & N. W. R. R. et al. 


September 20—Jefferson City, Mo.—Examiner Dillon: 
23562—Bluff City Lime & Stone Co. vs. Mo.-Ill R. R. et al. 
23634—J. D. Reed Coal Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al, 
23656—-State of Mo., ex rel, Stratton Shartel, atty.-general, vs. 
& O. R. R. et al. 


September 20—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Witters: 
23476—Smith & Scott, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
a oe _ 1 to 4, incl.)—Los Angeles Grain Exchange vs. 

. Co. ot ai. 


September 20—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Harraman: 
469—Southern Scrap Material Co., Ltd., vs. N. O. Term. Co. 
September 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
* 23484—The Lane Company, Inc., vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
September 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
540—Midwest Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. W. R. R. et al. 


September 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
* 23646—United States of America vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. et 
September 22—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Peterson: 
23505—The Wertz Seed Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
September 22—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Witters: 
23588—-Terminal Refrigerating Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et 
September 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Waterbury: 
Finance No. 3647—In re excess income of Buffalo & 
R. R. Co. (further hearing). 
September 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
19805—-Southern Creosoting Industries vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. (f 
ther hearing). 
September 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22380—-George and William Kolb, Co-partners, trading as George @ 
William Kolb et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. s 
22753—J. F. Solley & Co., Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
22817—Bay Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. et al. 
21288—Superior Zinc Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
September 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kephart: | 
Finance No. 3754—In re excess income of the Gulf Coast Lines (f ¥ 
ther hearing). 


September 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 

‘ 13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (canned goods) (and Ca 
grouped therewith) (upon question of lawful rates for applicatij,.. 
to transportation of canned goods, in straight and mixed ca 
loads, between all points embraced by said proceeding) (#8 
journed hearing). 
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